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Fifty years ago American Telephone 


next month—June 2, 
1875 — sounds were 
transmitted for the 
first time over the 
electric telephone. It was not until the 
next year—in March, 1876—however, that 
the first intelligible sentence was heard 
when Dr. 


come here; 


over the wire, 
“Mr. Watson, 


marked the beginning of telephone com- 


Bell’s message, 
I want you,” 
munication. For that reason the various 
factors in the telephone industry consider 
it appropriate to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the telephone next March. 
ok . °K * 

Several months ago TELEPHONY called 
attention to the approach of these two im- 
portant dates in telephone history and sug- 
gested that plans be started for an appro- 
The fact that the 
telephone was exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, and 
there obtained its first real publicity, fur- 


priate commemoration. 


nishes another good reason for celebrating 
its semi-century of life in 1926. 

One of the traditions of that first of 
that Dom 


Pedro, emperor of Brazil, in the course of 


American world’s fairs was 


his sight-seeing, 
exhibit. 


inspected the telephore 
Testing it, he electrified all the 
good people at hand by exclaiming, “My 
God, it talks!” 

With nearly a year to plan for it, all the 
telephone interests should make the 1926 
celebration a notable affair—and it must be 
nothing less in order to commemorate fit- 
tingly the birthday of the invention which 
has meant so 


much to _ present-day 


civilization. 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS the 


There is considerable significance in the 
decision of the New York Public Service 
Commission—reported May 5—refusing to 
allow corporations organized in other 
states to acquire and control public utili- 
ties located within that state. 

The commission held it would not be 
good policy to permit such utilities to be 
controlled by outside companies over 
which the commission would have no jur- 
isdiction, and that even though better 
service and more equitable rates might re- 
sult, these benefits might be nullified be- 
cause the corporations were not under 
commission regulation. 

The telephone field is interested in this 
New York order, as it presents a similar 
situation in various localities. In fact, ob- 
jection to foreign holding companies own- 
ing a controlling majority of the stock of 
certain telephone concerns has been made 
on the same ground, namely, that the local 
commission has no authority over the real 
owner of the utility. 

ee @ 2 

In the Indiana legislature at the recent 
session a bill was considered placing all 
such holding companies owning more 
than 50 per cent of the stock of a utility 
operating in the state under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state commission. The utilities 
in mind were certain electric light and 
Indiana Bell 


company, and the purpose of the bill was 


power companies and the 


to make the Insull power interests and the 


ON « 


equally 


Telegraph Co., 
subject to 
Indiana Public 
Service Commission 
whenever rate and service questions were 
at issue. The bill was defeated by one 
vote in the senate. 
* * * 

In Kansas, the objection to foreign hold- 
ing companies was carried even further. 
A bill was 


holding companies from owning more than 


presented prohibiting such 
10 per cent of the stock of a public utility 
company serving the people of the state. 
The Bell telephone and the Doherty gas 
interests were the principals aimed at, as 
they control service companies operating in 
Kansas but are not subject to regulation 
by the state. 

The Kansas bill was defeated also, but 
the newspapers say it is a live issue and 
What 


seems to irritate the reformers advocating 


will be revived at the next session. 


such legislation is that in the telephone 
field, for instance, the local Bell company 
may demand higher rates on a showing 
that it is not making an adequate profit 


on its business, while its owner, the parent 


company—the holding concern—is “sitting 


pretty” far away, beyond the jurisdiction 
of the rate commission. 

The commission idea is that as the hold- 
ing company enjoys a local revenue it 
should be subject to local regulation. 

x* * * x 

In the New York case an outside com- 
pany sought permission to take over six 
electric power companies operating in that 


state on the ground that one general man- 
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agement would eliminate many overhead 
charges and bring about other economies 
of operation. Also a Delaware company 
applied for the right to take over two 
The 


applications, 


other New York electric concerns. 
refused both 
alleging that they were contrary to public 


commission 


policy. 

While admitting that economies might 
result from such consolidations, the com- 
mission said: 

“It is just as important, however, that 
the combination, if effected, should be on 
a proper financial basis and that the prop- 
erties should be fairly capitalized and all 
unnecessary property eliminated from op- 
eration, in order that the customers will 
get the benefit of better service and equit- 
able rates, but such a result, desirable as 
it is, might be entirely negatived if the 
properties should be controlled by inter- 
ests not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission.” 

* * x 

On this theory it is apparent that the 
commission feels that state regulation and 
control of utility owners are necessary to 
the proper protection of the public using 


the service in question. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Vermont, Fairlee, Lake Morey Inn, 
June 18 and 19. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 


Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
October 13-16. 








Financial history in recent years has 
shown that holding companies are able to 
render important assistance to utility com- 
panies, and, in some instances, effect econ- 
omies that should benefit the public. 
Whether holding companies should be 
made subject to state commission control 
is a matter yet to be determined. 

Samuel Insull objects vigorously to the 
“handcuffing” of the holding company, es- 
pecially at a time when consolidation of 
the railroads into still larger operating 

He says that 


unless the investment and holding com- 


groups is being urged. 
panies are unhampered, the “super power” 
project will be indefinitely delayed. 


*x* * * * 


Women play an important part in the 


telephone industry. They have entered 
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most lines of business endeavor in recent 
years, but the telephone field was one of 
the first to engage their efforts long before 
world war conditions invited women to 
take the jobs usually held by men. 

The Nation’s 


speaking of women’s experience in com- 


A writer in Business, 


mercial affairs, says they have not proved 
They make 


good insurance solicitors as a rule, but, 


successful in selling bonds. 


he states, they do not do so well in plac- 
ing securities. 

As a matter of fact, public service 
companies that have specialized in cus- 
tomer-ownership campaigns have found 
their women employes very successful in 
selling stock. The fact that sales are 
made on the partial payment plan, for 
relatively small amounts, and to friends 
and customers, may be reasons why women 
can sell utility stocks and bonds more 
easily than they can handle the larger 
industrial issues. 

Telephone companies desiring to dis- 
pose of their securities among local 
patrons should bear these facts in mind, 
and afford their women helpers an oppor- 
tunity to prove their capabilities as cus- 


tomer-ownership saleswomen. 


‘Telephone Transmission Principles 


Fundamentals Underlying Transmission—Efficiency in Local and Toll Con- 
nections; Characteristics of the Elements Which Go into the Talking 
Circuits—Address at the Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Association 


Transmission 


The product which the telephone busi- 
ness furnishes is “service”; and this serv- 
ice consists largely of connections be- 
tween subscribers which are established 
reasonably quickly and over which they 
can talk to each other reasonably satis- 
factorily. 

The subscribers between whom a con- 
nection is desired may be located next 
door to each other, they may be in differ- 
ent parts of a city, they may be in oppo- 
site corners of a state, or they may be 
across the continent; and the telephone 
business undertakes to permit them to talk 
together. This readiness to serve can only 
be accomplished by having established a 
vast network of lines, capable of being 
interconnected at switching centers in an 
inconceivably large number of manners 
and capable of working satisfactorily in 
any of them. 

| want to talk about some of the things 
which enter into the problem of providing 


By H. R. Huntley, 


Engineer, Wisconsin 
a satisfactory conversation between the 
subscribers after a connection is estab- 
lished. In order to get at this matter, 
let us see what is required for satisfac- 
tory conversation. Roughly, we have 
three fundamental requirements for satis- 
factory transmission : 

1. The volume of the received sounds 
must be high enough to be easily audible. 

2. The received sounds must be intel- 
ligible, and they must sound reasonably 
like the voice of the speaker. 

3. The received sounds must be rela- 
tively large compared to any extraneous 
sounds which come into the receiver or 
which are in the room. These extrane- 
cus sounds may be classified as: Line 
noise, crosstalk, and room noise. 

The first requirement—that of satisfac- 
tory volume—depends on two things: 
how loud the speaker talks, and how 
much the volume is reduced between the 
input to the transmitter and the output 


Telephone Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


of the listener’s receiver. Of these two, 
the latter factor is the only one which is 
controllable by the telephone company 
and, hence, is of great importance in the 
design of a telephone system. 

In this connection, it is of interest to 
note that the transmitter, in addition to 
cenverting sound power into electrica! 
power, introduces an amplification of 
about the same magnitude as that given 
by the best vacuum tube. The ratio of 
the sound volume emitted by the listener’s 
receiver to that put into the talker’s trans- 
mitter is known as the “volume reproduc- 
tion ratio” for the connection. A little 
more consideration will be given to this 
volume reproduction ratio later in connec- 
tion with evaluating it in the ordinary 
terms of transmission loss. 

The second fundamental factor in trans- 
miission—intelligibility and naturalness— 
requires that all necessary frequencies in 
the voice range be transmitted in sufficient 
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volume to make the speech intelligible 
and make the sound of the speaker’s voice 
natural. The variation in the efficiency of 
transmission of various frequencies is 
called distortion. 

The efficiency of a circuit, the degree of 
freedom from distortion, and the magni- 
tude of the extraneous noises, determine 
the quality of the transmission given by 
the circuit. Good intelligibility can be ob- 
tained over commercial telephone circuits 
which transmit reasonably well all fre- 
guencies from about 300 to about 2,000 
cycles per second. 

The effects of the various types of ex- 
traneous sounds mentioned previously— 
line noise, crosstalk, and room noise—are 
fairly evident. Line noises are the sounds 
heard in the receiver largely due to volt- 
age induced in the line by nearby power 
circuits. Crosstalk are sounds heard due 
to inducticn from neighboring telephore 
circuits. Room noise is, of course, noise 
extraneous to the telephone system 

Nature of Speech and Hearing. 

Before going into the matters concerned 
with the transmission efficiencies of con- 
nection, let us consider briefly the nature 
of speech and hearing. 

Sound waves are waves of compression 
and rarefaction traveling in the air. As 
these waves impinge on the ear drum, 
they cause movements in the bones and 
fluids of the ear which, in turn, excite 
nerves which communicate with the brain. 
This excitation gives us the sensation of 
hearing. 

Sounds are distinguished by 
things—loudness, pitch, and nature. 

The loudness of the sound depends on 
the magnitude of the air pressure waves 
generated in the throat and cranial cavi- 
ties. By pitch, we mean the fundamental 
frequency of the sounds emitted. By na- 
ture, we mean the distribution of fre- 
quencies in the sound which determines 
what the sound is like. 

It is a well-known fact that the only 
difference between two sounds of equal 
pitch and loudness is in the number and 
magnitude of the harmonics or “over- 
tones” of the fundamental frequency. 
Thus the only difference between the 
scund of a violin and of a piccolo, is be- 
cause the overtones produced by one are 
different than for the other. 

The only difference between the sound 
“ah” and the sound “ee” is that the over- 
tones for one are different than for the 
other, and the only difference between two 
persons’ voices of the same pitch is that 
the shape of the cranial cavities is such 
that different overtones are supplied. 

The sound of the human voice is pro- 
duced primarily by the vibrations of the 
vocal cords. The sound waves so pro- 
duced are modified in the cranial cavities 
(mouth and nasal cavities) and the vari- 
ous harmonics of the fundamental vocal 
cord sounds are accentuated or suppressed 
in accordance with the size and shape of 


three 
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the cavities and the positions of the 
tongue, jaws, lips, etc. The larger 
amounts of energy in the voice waves are 
at or in the vicinity of the fundamental 
vocal cord frequencies. The harmonics, 
however, determine largely the articula- 
tion. 

The ear, on account of the limitations 
in the response of its mechanisms and 
the nerves connected to it, can receive as 








STUMBLING BLOCKS IN 
WAY OF SUCCESS. 

As I think of successes, partial suc- 
cesses and failures that I have observed, 
it seems to me that most of the stum- 
bling blocks in the way of success— 
assuming, as I have, that a man has 
ability and industry—have arisen from 
failure of the man to forget himself 
when considering his work. Sometimes 
it is short-sighted selfishness, and some- 
times it is exaggerated self-esteem; but 
however it manifests itself, it is invari- 
ably an obstacle to success. 

For an executive, particularly for an 
executive in a large business, good re- 
lations with others in his organization 
—superior officers, co-ordinates and sub- 
ordinates—is of prime importance; and 
such relations cannot be built up with 
a background of selfishness, or by a 
man who thinks too much of his own 
opinions and does not give due weight 
to the opinions of others. There is 
nothing more important to an executive 
than that he should get the honest opin- 
ions of his subordinates in business 
matters. To do that, he must treat 
those opinions with respect. He must 
not appear too critical of them. They 
must appear to receive consideration 
equal to that of his own opinions. 

There is another matter affecting re- 
lations with others which illustrates this 
same necessity of guarding against self. 
He must be overparticular about giving 
credit to others for their accomplish- 
ments, and this applies particularly to 
his subordinates. 

An executive’s success is in the suc- 
cess of his organization. If he can re- 
member that and think of himself im- 
personally as a part of his organization 
he will not go far wrong.—Harry B. 
Thayer, Chairman, A. T. & T. Co. 








sound only vibrations within a certain 
range of volume and frequency and the 
degree of response depends on the fre- 
quency within the audible range. Tones 
below about 20 cycles, or above about 20,- 
000 cycles, are not generally audible, al- 
though they may sometimes be felt. 
Measures ‘of (Transmission Efficiency. 
In order to discuss the matter of trans- 
mission efficiency in a quantitative man- 
ner, it is necessary that we arrive at a 
unit with which we can express gain and 
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loss. Of course, before we start discuss- 
ing the unit, it is necessary that we under- 
stand fully what is meant by gain and 
loss. 

Let us consider the matter of gain and 
loss for a moment. The important con- 
sideration, as regards the efficiency of a 
telephone connection, is the fraction of 
the sound volume which is emitted by the 
listener’s receiver to that which is put 
into the talker’s transmitter. This ratio 
depends on three things: 


1. The efficiency of conversion from 
sound power to electrical power at the 
transmitting subscriber’s set. 

2. The reduction in electrical power 
between the sending and receiving ends 
ot the circuit. 

3. The efficiency of conversion from 
electrical power to sound power at the 
listening subscriber’s set. 


In order to simplify the sityation, let us 
consider for a moment only the second 
item—the reduction in the power of the 
electrical waves from the output of the 
talking subscriber’s set to the input of the 
listening subscriber’s set. The thing we 
are primarily interested in is the ratio of 
delivered .sound to the sound put into the 
talker’s transmitter. 


If we neglect, for the moment, the 
efficiencies of the subscribers’ sets, this 
reduces to the ratio of electrical power 
delivered to the listening subscriber's set 
to that put out by the talking subscriber’s 
set. We can further simplify the matter 
if we assume that the power output of 
the talking subscriber’s set is constant 
(we will later consider how to evaluate 
the effects of changing efficiency of the 
subscribers’ sets with length of subscrib- 
ers’ loops, etc.). Then we can say that 
the effect of a line or a piece of equip- 
ment (at any frequency) is measured by 
the ratio of electrical power received 
after the line of equipment is inserted in 
the circuit, to that which would be re- 
ceived if it were not inserted. 


This relation implies that if we can do 
anything to increase the received 
trical power, assuming constant sound in- 
put and subscriber-set efficiencies, we get 
a transmission gain; if we do anything 
that reduces the amount of received 
power, we get a transmission loss; and 
the amount of gain or loss due to our 
action is measured by the ratio of power 
received after our action to that which 
would have been received before our 
action. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether 
the received power comes all the way 
from the talking station or whether it is 
supplied from a telephone repeater lo- 
cated somewhere on the circuit, provided 
the shape of the electric current waves is 
not distorted. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the unit for measuring transmission loss 
and gain. In the first place the unit 


elec- 
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should express a ratio or fraction; in the 
second place, it must be easy to handle. 


This second requirement is really the 
one which makes the use of ratios them- 
selves undesirable. If ratios themselves 
were used, the labor in computing the 
combined loss of a relatively large num- 
ber of items employed on the average 
connection would be great, because all of 
the ratios for the various elements would 
have to be multiplied together. The addi- 
tion of a large number of figures is much 
simpler than the multiplication of the 
same number of figures, so the logical 
thing to do is to use a transmission unit 
which by an addition process gives the 
same result as would be obtained by the 
multiplication of the corresponding ratios. 


There is a mathematical function which 
enables us to do this thing. This is known 
as the exponential function and is ex- 
pressed as a“ where a is called the “base” 
and # is the “exponent.” This function 
has the property that, by adding the ex- 
ponents, we get the same result as multi- 
plying the values of the functions together 
thus: a***=(a*) (a’) 

This gives us a method of employing a 
simple unit of transmission loss or gain. 
The unit now used is called the “Trans- 
mission Unit,” TU, which replaces the old 
“mile of standard cable.” The TU is 
defined as follows: 

If two values of power have a ratio 
of 10° (= 1.26) or 10--' (=.794), there 
is one 7U difference between them. The 
power ratio for a loss of N TU is 
fi = .794 X .794 X .794—to N 
terms ). 
the electrical currents corre- 
sponding to these powers flow in circuits 
of the same impedance, we can express 
the 7U in terms of current ratio. In this 
case the current ratio for 1 TU =10° 
(= 1.12 or 10-°” ( = .891) and for a loss 


In case 
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of NTU=10-°" (= .891 X 891 X 891 
—to N terms). 

In Fig. 1, the current and power ratio 
for various numbers of TU are 
shown. These curves show the ratios 
for a “loss”; the ratio for a “gain” = 

1 





The magnitude of a loss 
ratio for loss. 

or gain in TU is within about 6 
cent of the magnitude in “miles.” 

It might be of interest to consider this 
curve for a moment. One feature is that 
the received current or power decreases 
by a constant percentage for a given in- 
crease in transmission loss, regardless of 
the loss at which one starts. Another is 
that if the loss of a connection is doubled, 
the ratio of received power or current to 
sending power or current is squared. 

The electrical effect of lines or equip- 
ment can be described by considering their 


per 


FIG. NO-1I 
VARIATION OF CURRENT ANDO 
POWER RATIO WITH T.U-1 96S 
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FIG. NO.2 
LOSS OF TYPICAL c.B. 
SUB LOOP IN 22 GA. CABLE 
24 VOLT SUPPLY 





gain or loss in TU when they are inserted 
in a connection. We still have the propo- 
sition of the efficiencies of subscribers’ 
sets to consider. This is done by com- 
paring the subscriber sets to a “reference” 
system whose efficiencies are known and 
rating the subscribers’ sets as having so 
much better or poorer transmitting and 
receiving efficiency than the transmitting 
and receiving elements of the reference 
system. These differences are expressed 
in TU. The complete loss of a connec- 
tion then is the sum of three following 
losses : 

1. The difference in transmitting effi- 
ciency, measured in JU, between the 
transmitting subscriber set and the trans- 
mitting element of the reference system. 

2. The loss or gain (in TU) of the 
combination of lines and equipment be- 
tween the transmitting and receiving sub- 
scribers’ sets. 

3. The difference in receiving efficiency, 
measured in TU, between the receiving 
subscriber set and the receiving element 
of the reference system. 

In order to gain a complete picture of 
the loss of a connection, the sum of these 
losses must be taken employing a number 
of frequencies covering the voice range or 
employing voice currents. 


Subscriber’s Loops. 


The subscriber set with the accompany- 
ing “loop” which connects it to the cen- 
tral office is a very important element in 
the transmission circuit, since it enters 
into every connection. Consequently, a 
censideration of its losses is desirable. 


For convenience, the subscriber set and 
loop are combined in this consideration 
and the combined loss of the subscriber 
set and loop are generally shown in the 
form of curves. In this manner, the cal- 
culations required in computing the over- 
ali loss of a connection are reduced in 
number and it is not necessary to con- 
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°o 2 4 
sider the more or less complex relations 
between the subscriber set and loop. 

Fig. 2 the combined loss of a 
typical common battery subscriber set and 
loops in No. 22 gage cable fed from 24- 
volt battery through No. 25-A repeating 

The curve marked “transmitting 
shows the variation in transmitting 
the subscriber's 
the transmitting element of the reference 
system, and the curve marked “receiving 
the differences for 
For other gages 
and types of cable circuits and for open 
wire, the losses are, of course, different, 


shows 


co ils. 
loss” 
from 


efficiency of loop 


corresponding 
the receiving efficiencies. 


loss” 


being, in general, greater for No. 24 gage 
and less for No. 19 gage and open wire 
in good condition. 

It will be noted that the transmitting 
losses are, in general, higher for com- 
mon battery subscribers’ loops than the 
receiving losses. This is due to what is 
known as “battery supply loss.” The car; 
bon granule transmitter drops in efficiency 
as the direct current fed from the central 
office battery drops off with increasing 
length of loop. This reduction in effi- 
ciency is measured as the “battery supply” 
loss. 

In order to illustrate how this battery 
supply varies with current flow 
through the transmitter, Fig. 3 has been 
prepared. This battery supply loss is, of 
course, independent of how the current is 
supplied to the transmitter, i. e., whether 
from central office or local batteries. 

Another important class of subscribers’ 
loops is the “local battery” subscriber’s 
lcop where the transmitter current is sup- 
plied from batteries at each 
set instead of at the central office. In 


loss 


subscriber's 


such a case, of course, the battery sup- 
ply loss is independent of the length of 
loop and depends only on the conditions at 
the subscriber's set. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the approximate varia- 
tron of transmitting and receiving losses 
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FIG. NO.3 
TYPICAL BATTERY SUPPLY LOSS CURVES 
CYPE OF SUBSET SHOWN IN Fi. No.2) 


Tu. 
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in one type of local battery subscriber loop. 
It will be noted that the transmitting loss 
curve is parallel to the receiving loss curve, 
indicating the constant character of the 
The dotted line indi- 
cates the transmitting loss which would be 
obtained if the local batteries were allowed 
to deteriorate to the point where they sup- 
plied only one-half the normal current to 
the transmitter. 

The curves discussed are based on sub- 
scriber sets and types of cable which are 
employed in the Bell system and are not 
directly applicable to other types of equip- 
ment. The principles indicated by these 
curves do apply, however, to most types of 
equipment and are presented with this in 
mind. 

From this two things are 
evident, I think. One is that, by an ade- 
quate knowledge of the transmission char- 


battery supply loss. 


discussion, 
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acteristics of the various types of sub- 
scriber set equipment and loop circuits and 
of the conditions under which we get our 
battery supply to the transmitter, we can 
design our local plant in the most eco- 
nomical manner to secure a given transmis- 
sion standard. The other is that, after we 
have so designed our plant we can main- 
tain it so that its efficiency remains rea- 
sonably close to our design figures. 

The same things apply, of course, to our 
switchboards. For local battery boards, 
the only 


concerned with their efficiency of transmit- 


transmission considerations are 


ting voice currents. For common battery 
boards, there is the further consideration 
of battery supply. 

Toll System. 

Our consideration of subscriber sets and 
loops covers transmission between sub- 
scribers located in the same community 
where only one central office is employed 
The matter of linking these communities 
together so that the range of connections 
is extended over the entire country involves 
additional factors, as follows: 

1. Due to the longer distances involved, 
the types of circuits required and the mea- 
sures which must be employed to prevent 
undue transmission loss become more com- 
plex. Further, with increasing distance we 
run into more intricate problems of cross- 
talk, line noise, etc., although these prob- 
lems are by no means absent in the local 
plant. 

2. The large number and variety of pos- 
sible toll connections add considerably to 
the complexity of the problem of pro- 
viding adequate transmission on each of 
them. 

With the short distances involved in lo- 
cal transmission we were content to talk 
about losses of various types of circuits 
When 


long distance system, however, we 


the 
must, 


and equipment. we come to 


FIG.NO.4 
TYPICAL LOCAL BATTERY SUB- 
LOOP LOSSES IN 22 GA. CABLE 
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for the sake of economy and sometimes 
for the sake of being able to construct 
a workable plant, introduce elements which 
give a transmission “gain,” i. e., which add 
power to the voice currents. Such a de- 
vice is known as a “telephone repeater.” 


Briefly, a telephone repeater consists es- 
sentially of a vacuum-tube amplifier, or 
rather two vacuum-tube amplifiers—one 
for amplifying in each direction—together 
with the necessary means for associating 
the amplifiers with the lines and for segre- 
gating the amplifiers so that they do not 
interact. Repeaters are of two types: 

1. “Cord circuit” repeaters terminating 
in plugs at the switchboard can be used in 
a manner somewhat similar to an ordinary 
cord circuit on any connection between 
lines which are suitable for their use; 
i. e., are of the proper length and type and 
are arranged to be baalnced by the proper 
type of balancing equipment. 

2. “Through-line” repeaters are con- 
nected into a toll line circuit and form a 
part thereof. 

Summary. 


In this talk, the matters of speech and 
hearing have been briefly considered since 
these determine the fundamental problems 
involved in electrically transmitting the 
human voice. In the ordinary case, this con- 
sideration is, perhaps, of greatest im- 
portance in that it provides a means of de- 
termining the range of frequencies which 
it is necessary to transmit in order to pre- 
serve intelligibility. 

In the matter of efficiency of telephone 
circuits, the important consideration is to 
deliver at the listener’s receiver enough en- 
ergy to provide satisfactory sound volume, 
and the effect of any part of the circuit 
is measured by the ratio of this delivered 
energy with and without this part in the 
circuit. In order to expedite the evalua- 
tion of the losses and gains determined by 
these ratios, a unit is employed which is 
based on the exponential function. 


The efficiencies of subscriber sets are 
based on a reference circuit so that the 
final value of loss on a complete connec- 
tion is the number of TU which it would 
be necessary to add to the reference circuit 
to secure the same volume reproduction ra- 
tio as exists on the actual connection. 


In order that transmission matters can 
be handled in such a way that the most 
economical plant consistent with adequate 
service can be employed, it is not only de- 
sirable that a fairly comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles be had 
but it is very desirable that the transmis- 
sion characteristics of the elements which 
go into the talking circuits be known. 

In this way, the various available types 
of equipment and circuits of different cost 
can be utilized with due regard to the 
service requirements on each. It is also 
important to know, for the various ele- 
ments of the telephone plant, what types 
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of trouble may impair transmission and 
what remedial measures can be applied 
with due regard to the service demands 
and the costs involved. 

After all, telephone svstems are built to 
talk over, and they are little value if they 
do not fulfill this purpose. Transmission, 
therefore, is an integral part of telephone 

















‘“‘We Find in the Operation of a Telephone 
Plant We Need ‘Telephony’ as Much as 
We Need a Switchboard, Telephones, 
Wire or Battery,’ Says D. C. 
Phillips, Grinnell, lowa. 


work and one which becomes, with the in- 
creasing growth in the business and in the 
complexity of service demands, an increas- 
ingly important element in our day-by-day 
work. 


Plans for Good District Meeting 
At Divernon, IIl., May 15. 
The May district meeting of the Illinois 
Telephone Association will be held at 
Divernon, Ill., next Wednesday, May 20. 
This meeting will comprise the usual 
executives’ conference and a traffic con- 
ference under the direction of Miss 
Esther Sorensen, the association’s travel- 

ing chief operator. 


Recent revisions in long distance oper- 
ating rules and methods will be discussed 
in the traffic conference, as well as the 
importance of telephone operators in con- 
nection with the relations between their 
company and the general public. 

In the executives’ conference pending 
legislation and the policies of the state 
association will be thoroughly outlined by 
its officers. 


After a community sing at noon, a get- 
together luncheon will be served in one 
of the Divernon churches, and it is re- 
ported that the women of Divernon are 
making elaborate plans for a most ex- 
cellent dinner. 
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It is hinted that some novel features will 
be introduced by the officers of the state 
association, and every telephone man in 
the district is urged to attend and to 
send as many of his operators as possible 
to this meeting. 

One Help to Success. 

D. C. Phillips, of Grinnell, Iowa, is one 
of the best known and most progressive 
telephone men in the Hawkeye state. In 
a recent letter to TELEPHONY he says: 

“Enclosed find $6, one-half of which 
please apply on renewal of my personal 
subscription to TELEPHONY. The other 
half please apply on a subscription for the 
Home Telephone Co. of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. This plant we have just taken over 
recently. 

“We find that in the operation of a 
telephone plant we need TELEPHONY as 
much as we need a_ switchboard, tele- 
phones, wire or batteries. I congratulate 
you on publishing a magazine that is of 
so much value to the telephone industry.” 

The men who are winning success in 
their business are usually those who read 
their trade journal and keep abreast of 
the times. 


Iowa Employes Mix Instruction 
With Pleasure. 


Calhoun county employes of the Central 
Mutual Telephone Co. met in Rockwell 
City, Iowa, recently for a _ get-together 
meeting and school of instruction. The 
meeting was the first of a series of 
monthly sessions planned for the purpose 
of discussing matters of common interest 
and developing social relations among em- 
ployes of the company. 

The first part of the evening’s program 
was devoted to a school of instruction on 
rules and regulations of the company. and 
other matters along that line, conducted 
by Miss Nelle Roberts. 

A feature of the evening was a demon- 
stration on “Trimming Plugs,” given by 
Miss Nelle Roberts and Wesley Crouch of 
the Rockwell City office. Mr. Crouch 
performed the operation on the plug while 
Miss Roberts gave a clever little parody 
on Irvin S. Cobb’s “On Operations,” pre- 
senting a plea for better use of the plugs 
and cords. Following this refreshments 
were served and a social time enjoyed. 


Citizens Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind., Buys New Home. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of which Hart F. Farwell is presi- 
dent, has purchased the Steinhart building 
at Seventh and Poplar streets in Terre 
Haute, Ind., from the General Motors 


Corp. for a consideration of $80,000. The 
work of moving the various departments 
of the company to the new location wil! 
commence as soon as the necessary re- 
modeling can be done. 














Cordial Relations With the Public 


Maintenance of Cordial Relations With the Public Essential to Success of a 
Public Utility—Some of the Factors in Attaining and Maintaining the 
Public’s Good Will—Address Before School of Commerce of Indiana University 


Vice-President and General Manage 


The average individual who seeks suc- 
cess endeavors to gain the confidence, 
friendship and esteem of his fellowmen. 
Likewise, the average business corporation 
endeavors to accomplish the same thing 
in relation to its customers or the public. 
“Good Will” is the term that we use in 
business parlance to describe it. 

Good will may be defined as an asset 
of priceless value and, therefore, it is 
found on the asset side of the corporation 
balance sheet. Although intangible as it 
may be, some corporations list it in seven 
figures on their books. \While others, such 
as the General Electric Co., may carry it 
on their balance sheet as one dollar, they 
freely admit that this is done for book- 
keeping purposes and that they consider 
their good will of a value beyond estimate. 

There are corporations, such as Postum 
Cereal, National Biscuit, Coca-Cola, 
Sterling Products, Household Products, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, Beech-Nut, and 
Wrigley that might be termed “good will 
corporations,’ because they have so well 
succeeded in establishing their brands in 
the minds of the buying public through 
quality, fair dealing, advertising and 
publicity, that the largest asset they 
possess is their good will, which, it is 
true in those cases, cost much to gain 
and is, therefore, quite tangible as an 
asset, especially when they are able to 
show substantial earnings that expand 
from year to year. For instance, some 
statistician has figured the book value, 
exclusive of good will, of Coca-Cola to 
he 17 cents a share, but the stock market 
thinks quite differently about it, because 
in 1924 this corporation earned over $11 
per share. That is why the stock of this 
company was traded in on the New York 
stock exchange at no less than $60, and 
as high as $80 a share in 1924. 

The value of good will to any corpora- 
tion can not be overestimated, but this is 
doubly true of a public utility, a concern 
which sells nothing but service. If it is 
to expand and grow, it must have the 
confidence of the community it serves. 

Regulatory bodies, in considering rate 
cases, inquire into the state of the rela- 
tions between the utility and the public. 
Bankers who may be interested in its 
securities, and other prospective buyers 
of its stocks or bonds, are ever wont to 
determine how that utility is rated by its 
Customers; and if it is found that cordial 
public relations do not exist, they show 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


little or no interest. A public utility may 
consider its service the very best, but if 
the public is unfriendly it is unsatisfac- 
tory from the customer’s viewpoint. 
When the public utilities of this coun- 
try first began to do business, they were 
welcomed on all sides, because they of- 
fered to supply a service that meant 

















A Weil Trained Organization, Ambitious to 
Render a Most Satisfactory Service, 
Says Mr. Bohn, Is a Necessary 
Foundation for Building Cor- 
dial Public Relations. 


comfort, convenience and 
economy to the community. 


much = in 
However, 
before long they grew in unpopularity, 
no doubt, due in a large measure to the 
fact that too many public utility execu- 
tives did not attach the importance that 
they should have to the value of good 
public relations.’ In fact, some so far 
ignored it as to give the impression that 
they were not interested in gaining or 
maintaining the public’s confidence, 
friendship and esteem. 

As a result of this attitude by some, 
the entire industry suffered, and for 
many years the public was wont to look 
upon a public utility as a soulless corpo- 
ration, with selfish ambitions and prone 
to take advantage of the public at every 
opportunity. However, conditions have 
changed materially in the last decade. 
Today we find practically all executives 
of public utilities doing their utmost to 
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r, The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


build cordial relations between their 
companies and the public. 

One of the most successful public utility 
executives recently said, “It does not mat- 
ter how good may be the property we are 
operating, or how conservatively it may 
have been capitalized, or how good may be 
its earnings, unless we can add to that 
‘community good will,’ we are bound to 
fail.” 

This is absolutely true, but the converse 
is also true—that, unless our house is in 
order, we can not expect to have the good 
will of the community which we serve. 
In fact, a public utility, before it can hope 
to gain the good will of the people it 
serves, must have not only an adequate 
plant with the best of facilities operated 
properly by thoroughly-trained technical 
men and women, but also an organization 
of human beings who know human nature 
and who can be said to be happy and satis- 
fied employes and officials; who not only 
know their business but are loyal to their 
company and informed as to its practices, 
policies and ambitions and endowed with 
a spirit of service, especially impressed 
with their individual responsibilities in the 
work of their company in rendering a 
satisfactory service to the public. 

Because a public utility is more subject 
to political attack than the average corpo- 
ration, the question of building and main- 
taining cordial public relations may be con- 
sidered of even greater importance than in 
any other business. The demagogue, ever 
alive to any situation that will aid him in 
the furtherance of his selfish interests, sees 
in the public utility his opportunity. Re- 
gardless of the truth and depending for 
success upon an audience uninformed as to 
the facts or ignorant of true conditions, he 
directs his unscrupulous attacks against it. 


He finds in the public utility something 
in which every one is vitally interested, 
for, by the very nature of the service it 
sells, which is used constantly by almost 
everybody, the public utility is related more 
closely to the public than any other corpo- 
ration. In most communities it has a 
monopoly of the business and, although it 
has been proved that this is the only 
economical solution, people in general look 
upon any monopoly with distrust, which 
distrust the demagogue recognizes as 
fertile soil for sowing his propaganda. 

He knows, too, that it has its property 
anchored right in the streets and alleys, 
which would be worth nothing but junk if 
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it decided to “pull up stakes” and move 
away to some place where it might re- 
ceive more considerate treatment, and so it 
must remain and “take its spanking.” 
However, the utility that has the public’s 
good will has nothing to fear, for it may 
invariably depend upon that public’s com- 
ing to its rescue. 

So we see it is quite essential in the pub- 
lic utility business that we build and main- 
tain cordial public relations. There is no 
public utility executive today who will con- 
tradict this statement. 


Three Classes of Public Contracts. 
How, then, do we build and maintain 
such relations? Assuming that we have 
our “house in order”—that is, that we have 
a well-trained organization, ambitious to 
render a most satisfactory service—we 
must depend, first, on the contacts of cur 
employes with the public. These contacts 
may be divided into three classes: The- 
face-to-face contact, the voice-to-voice con- 
tact, and the contact by means of cor- 
respondence. 

Each plays its important part, but should 
be augmented by publicity and advertising 
in the newspapers and other mediums, talks 
before clubs and public gatherings of all 
kinds, etc. Last, but by no means least, 
employe stockholders and customer owners 
play a most important role. 

Preeminent in importance in this busi- 
ness of building and maintaining good will 
is the individual treatment each employe 
gives to every customer with whom he 
comes in contact. It is he or she who can 
make friends innumerable for the company 
by extending courteous, considerate treat- 
ment and seeing that the customers’ wants 
are properly, fairly and adequately looked 
after. 

Thus the man or woman behind the 
counter and at the cashier’s window, the 
collector, the installer, the operator, the 
motorman, the repairman, the inspector, 
all are in an enviable position to build and 
maintain for their company cordial rela- 
tions with the public, for by what they say 
and do the company is judged. 

The correspondent, too, no matter 
whether he or she be an official, a clerk or 
a stenographer, can accomplish much. In 
fact, it appears at times that some of us 
may have overlooked the possibilities of 
building and. maintaining cordial public re- 
lations through the medium of the mail, or 
rather our letters. 

Obviously, more care should be given to 
our letters than to face-to-face conversa- 
tion. Too often there is a temptation to 
express thoughts in a letter that would 
never be uttered in face-to-face conversa- 
tion, or to be too brief or businesslike. It 
is not necessary to ramble or wear out 
the reader with non-essentials, but full ex- 
planations should be given, mistakes frank- 
ly admitted and requests in a spirit of fair- 
ness courteously made. Letters written on 
neat, clean stationary, in plain conversa- 
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tional English,’ free from all meaningless 
forms and set phrases and in a straightfor- 
ward, coherent and concise manner, go a 
long way toward building good will. 

A prompt answer to every letter also 
makes friends for the company. If it is 
impossible to give a prompt explanation in 
answer to a complaint, a letter of acknowl- 
edgment should be sent to the complainant 
promising that the matter will be investi- 
gated and a full explanation made just as 
soon as the facts can be ascertained. In 
the same letter he should be thanked for 
calling attention to his trouble or grievance 
and assured that it will receive the atten- 
tion that it deserves. 

A business letter is today regarded as the 
personal representative of the company— 
hence its importance. The correspondent, 
too, is offered many opportunities to en- 
lighten those, to whom he may have occa- 
sion to write, on the company’s methods, 


’ policies, ideals, aims, ambitions, problems 


and achievements. 

What about the man or woman at the 
telephone? The employe’s voice is regard- 
ed by the listener at the other end of the 
line as the firm’s voice. A pleasant, friend- 
ly smile in the voice, an intellible answer, 
prompt and courteous attention will ac- 
complish much. The telephone today, be- 
cause of its universal use, is a most vital 
factor in our relations with our customers. 
Yet there is something about the telephone 
that makes men revert to type and mono- 
syllables, to forget their good manners, 
to ignore the most simple rules of polite 
behavior and to fail to realize that there 
is such a thing as courtesy. 

Employes should be trained, therefore, 
to greet the customer at the end of a tele- 
phone just as they would greet him face 
to face; trained to acquire the “telephone 
voice,” as the telephone operators in a 
modern exchange; trained to put gestures, 
facial expression, kindliness, friendliness, 
interest and the intended meaning into the 
voice. The wrong expression or an irritat- 
ing, rasping voice over the telephone may 
produce a feeling of hostility or indiffer- 
ence that may destroy efforts in other di- 
rections in the field of public relations. 

Too much stress can not be placed on 
the value and importance of a carefully- 
trained, well-informed, courteous, patient 
and pleasant private branch exchange 
operator. She is in a most peculiar posi- 
tion to make friends for her company by 
the manner in which she conducts herself 
when handling and dispatching the many 
calls that naturally come over the telephone 
to the company’s offices. 


If she is overloaded with other duties, 
or chosen because she is a good typist, 
rather than a trained telephone operator, 
familiar with the company’s business, its 
departments and personnel, much should 
not be expected from her as a good-will 
builder. In fact, she probably, unknowing- 
ly, will tear it down. 
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Courtesy is a most efficient good-will 
builder. Nothing can destroy good will 
more quickly than discourtesy. Some one 
has said that politeness is only the pos- 
session and expression of good manners, 
whereas courtesy is a real consideration 
for others, rather than a mere expression 
of forms of consideration. Courtesy, 
therefore, comes from the heart; it rings 
with sincerity; it is politeness originating 
in kindliness. 

Courtesy should not be confused with 
flattery, servility and obsequiousness, nor 
with being weak or unnecessarily apolo- 
getic, but it does mean having and display- 
ing due regard for the other person’s view- 
point, difficulties and position, giving due 
consideration to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the particular case, and showing 
a desire to be fair; all of which means be- 
ing tactful and gracious under all condi- 
tions. 


In the public utility business, many 
seemingly disagreeable things must be 
done. Money must be collected, credit re- 


fused, complaints adjusted, favors asked 
and refused, etc. The proper friendly re- 
lations can be established if tact and cour- 
tesy are employed in handling these as 
well as all other such matters. There are 
times, of course, when one must be 
straightforward, frank and to the point, 
but this does not mean that one cannot be 
so and at the same time be courteous and 
tactful. 


Get Viewpoint of Complainant. 

The person making a complaint always 
thinks he has just grounds for doing so 
—and, in most cases, he has. Therefore, 
it is quite essential to get his point of view 
in all cases and not assume that he is try- 
ing to fool somebody. He may exagger- 
ate, it is true; he may be misinformed as 
to certain facts; he may be. ignorant of 
others; but possibly we might, too, if we 
were in his position. Hence, it is always 
well, when possible to do so, to handle and 
adjust a complaint with oneself in the 
other’s shoes. In other words, the em- 
ploye or officer should place himself in 
the position of the complainant and en- 
deavor to handle the situation from that 
viewpoint. 

Every well-managed public utility has 
a department to which complaints may be 
referred, where they are followed up and 
where employes who come in contact with 
the public are instructed. This is quite 
an essential requirement as a means of 
maintaining and building good will and its 
importance should not be overlooked. 

The only thing we, in the public utility 
business, have to sell is service. Service 
is a broad word, and in our business it 
covers not only the transporting of pas- 
sengers and freight promptly to their des- 
tination, the building of a switchboard 
connection for telephone conversation, the 
making it possible to turn a switch and 
receive light or power, to turn a lever and 
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strike a match to light a flame that pro- 
duces an ample supply of heat, or to turn 
a faucet and receive an adequate supply 
of pure water. But it covers more than 
these, for it embraces all of our dealings 
with the public. The customer who re- 
ceives an incorrect bill, experiences undue 
delay in having his wants attended to, suf- 
fers unnecessary interruptions, indifferent, 
inconsiderate or discourteous treatment, 
ets., is not receiving good service. 

It is the aim, therefore, of the present- 
day public utility executives to satisfy 
their customers in all of their relations 
with the company. Each is worth treat- 
ing right and keeping in the proper frame 
of mind. The public as a whole wants 
justice. Statistics show, and it is a con- 
ceded fact, that most people are honest and 
want only a square deal. Given a square 
deal, courteous treatment and good service, 
the public will reciprocate with its good 
will. 

However, there are in the public utility 
business so many things that may be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by the pub- 
lic, or of which the public may be ignorant 
or misinformed, that it not only behooves 
each employe to bear this fact in mind in 
his relations with the public, but, if the 
most in public relations is to be gained, 
we must employ such means as publicity, 
advertising, talks and demonstrations be- 
fore clubs, civic bodies and the like, and 
periods of open house when the public is 
given the opportunity to see the “inner 
workings” of the business, to augment the 
efforts of all to this end. 

The only legitimate purpose of a political 
campaign, and the only ground upon which 
it may be justified, is to enable the voter 
to become intelligently informed in order 
that he may exercise his sound judgment 
and not be misguided through prejudice, 
passion, half-truths or more zeal than 
knowledge. If a political campaign could 
be conducted solely along constructive lines 
for this purpose, the results would well 
justify its existence, for we may always 
depend upon the sound judgment of the 
majority, provided we may interest them 
enough to assert their right of suffrage. 

President Coolidge, in his radio talk on 
the eve of the recent election, said: “Our 
country is always safe when decisions are 
made by a majority of those who are en- 
titled to vote. It is always in peril when 
decisions are made by a minority.” 

This, of course, we are all willing to 
admit, is axiomatic. It is also true that 
the public utility that conducts a campaign 
of publicity and education, taking the pub- 
lic into its confidence and fully informing 
it as to the business, all cards being placed 
face up on the table, has little to fear and 
may depend upon the majority to come to 
its rescue if it deserves it when the 
auspicious occasion may require it, be- 
cause, given the facts, the public may be 
depended upon to be 90 per cent right. 
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We can not hope to convert the dema- 
gogue, the crank and the unduly selfish 
individual, but they are far in the minority 
and may be little feared if the majority is 
properly informed. 


Such a campaign should be continuous 
in its efforts and varied in its intensity 
according to circumstances and should em- 
ploy every legitimate means of reaching 
the utility’s customers. The public should 
be told and retold in all candor and in 
language that it can understand as much 
about the business as it will absorb. 


Things that it is interested in and prac- 
tices of the utility that it comes in con- 








SUCCESS WITHIN ONESELF. 


One must succeed within himself. 
Cultivate your tastes so that you will 
receive joy from things of beauty; cul- 
tivate your powers so that you will re- 
ceive joy from the exercise of them; 
cultivate friendships so that your hearts 
may always be warmed by human sym- 
pathy; cultivate the virtues that all men 
admire so that you may be conscious of 
self-respect.—Elihu Root. 








tact with and may misunderstand should 
be made intelligible. Policies of the com- 
pany that need explanation should be in- 
terpreted and given the publicity they de- 
serve. The plans, aims, ambitions and 
ideals of the management in the interest 
of good service should be made clear. 
Telling frankly of the company’s prob- 
lems and achievements should not be over- 
looked. Costs should be explained in full 
and expenditures for extensions or im- 
provements announced and _ interpreted. 
Regulation should be described in detail. 
Practices, rulings and orders of courts and 
commissions should also come in for their 
share of discussion. 


In fact, the more the public knows of 
all of these things, and the better concep- 
tion it has of the important position in the 
social and economic life of the community 
that the utility occupies, the more satisfied 
it will be; and, given good service by a 
well-trained organization of human beings, 
the utility may depend upon having its 
good will. 

General and nation-wide campaigns of 
advertising, such as that of the Western 
Electric Co., in which the public is told 
certain pertinent facts about the electrical 
utilities in particular and others in gen- 
eral, have gone a long way to help bring 
about a better understanding of the utili- 
ties by the public. Other manufacturing 
companies, such as the General Electric 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., have likewise done much good in a 
similar way. 

What the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been doing for 15 or more 
years to tell its story to millions of maga- 
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zine and newspaper readers (the public) 
has helped not only the telephone industry 
but other public utilities as well. How 
few of us have not read of its ideals, its 
problems and its achievements. We, all, 
have learned to respect and admire the 
Bell telephone system. ‘ 

Employe’ stockholders and customer 
ownership have done much to build good 
will for the public utilities. 

It is quite obvious that ownership oi 
stock in his company by the employe gives 
him, among other things, a greater oppor- 
tunity and desire to become acquainted 
with the company’s business, policies, ideals 
and practices; makes for loyalty and con- 
fidence, stimulates efficiency and happiness 
in his work, and inspires a spirit of serv- 
ice. Such employes, naturally, help much 
in building and maintaining good will. 

The knowledge also that the utility has 
a large number of employe stockholders 
encourages public confidence in the com- 
pany, which is good will. For instance, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has 65,000 employe stockholders and 100,- 
000 other employes who are acquiring its 
stock on the partial payment plan. 

The movement by many utilities to ob- 
tain a wider distribution of their stocks 
and securities by making it possible for 
their customers to purchase them in small 
blocks for cash or by payments over a 
period of time has done much to build 
community good will. Obviously a utility 
that is owned by a large number of stock- 
holders who live in the community it 
serves has a host of friends who are in- 
terested in its success, who want to be 
informed about it, and who are ever jeal- 
ously watchful of its interests. 

Public utility executives recognize these 
facts and for the past several years have 
made great strides in customer ownership. 
The plan of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to get each telephone sub- 
scriber to purchase for cash, or on the 
partial payment plan, enough of its stock, 
the dividends from which would pay for 
the telephone service, has met with such 
universal success that today it may truth- 
fully boast of 350,000 stockholders scat- 
tered all over the country as friends of 
the telephone. 

So the problem of building and maintain- 
ing cordial relations between the public 
and the utility is two-fold. First, we must 
have our “house in order” in every sense 
of the expression and, then, we must leave 
nothing undone to educate and inform our 
customers (the public). 

Its solution requires the hearty coopera- 
tion and untiring efforts of every one in 
the organization, from the top to the bot- 
tom, but it brings results of a permanent 
character and tangible value. Besides, the 
joy of human relationship and the knowl- 
edge of the possession of cordial friend- 
ships constitute, perhaps, the greatest sat- 
isfaction in any business and truly make 
one’s job a genuine pleasure. 








Single System in Greeneville, Tenn. 


Independent System Which Commenced Competition With Bell in 1903 With 
30 Telephones Now Serving 1,200 Customers With No Competition— Bell 


Properties Purchased 


The city of Greeneville, Tenn.—noted as 
the home of Andrew Johnson, the 17th 
president of the United States—is now 
being furnished telephone service by a 
single system. The Greeneville Telephone 
Co., owned and operated by Horace E. 
Holland, recently acquired by purchase 
the local exchange of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with which it 
had been in competition for 22 years. 


At the time of the completion of nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the Bell prop- 
erties, early in April, the Independent com- 
pany was serving 675 patrons in Greene- 
ville—a city of 3,775 population—and 400 
rural subscribers. It acquired 152 sta- 
tions from the Bell company, some of 
which are duplicated and will be eliminated 
upon the consolidation of the two plants. 


Provision is made in the transaction for 
the connection of the Greeneville exchange 
with the toll lines of the Cumberland com- 
pany. The exchanges will be consolidated 
and the office of the old company closed. 


Greeneville was the first of the smaller 
towns in that section of the country to 
have telephone service. About 1895 a tele- 
phone system was installed and operated 
by Sam Moser and John R. Parkin, who 
in 1898 sold the properties to the East 
Tennessee Telephone Co. Some years later 
the plant was acquired by the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

An Independent system was established 
in Greeneville by Mr. Holland in the year 
1903, with 30 telephones in operation. De- 
spite the fact that the Bell company has 
charged rates of only $1.65 per month for 
business service and 50 cents for residence 
service all of these years, the Independent 

















Horace E. Holland, Owner and Manager of 
the Greenville Telephone Co., 
Greenville, Tenn. 


plant grew much more rapidly than its 
competitor. 

In 1920 Mr. Holland increased his rates 
from $1.65 to $2 for business telephones 
and from $1 to $1.35 for residence service. 
Last month he raised the business rates to 
$3 and residence to $1.75, without any 
protests being made on the part of his 
subscribers and 
subscriber. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the Kellogg switchboard which has 
been serving the city of Greenville for the 
past five years. That the growth of the 


without the loss of a 


Last Month and Exchanges Are Now Being Merged 


exchange has exceeded anticipations is 
shown by the fact the board is completely 
filled up and 20 extra drops have had to 
be placed at the top of the board. 

Another of the illustrations shows Chas. 
L. Cochran, who has been employed by 
Mr. Holland for the past 17 years and has 
helped him to do most of the building, 
cable work, trouble location, etc. The com- 
pany has about five miles of aerial cable 
in service. 

Mr. Holland has carried all of the finan- 
cial burdens of operating the system and 
surplus has been used for extensions in- 
stead of dividends. 

Manager Holland was born in Cooke 
county, Tennessee, in July, 1872. Living 
in the country where there were no schools, 


‘his early education was acquired at home 


under the instruction of a governess. Later 
he attended Weaverville College for a 
part of two years. 

After living on a farm until he was 23 
years of age, Mr. Holland purchased a 
grocery business in Newport, Tenn., which 
he operated until 1897 when he organized 
the Newport Telephone Co. and built a 
telephone system in that community. He 
continued to operate this plant until the 
year 1919, 

In 1903 Mr. Holland built the Greene- 
ville exchange, which he has operated ever 
since. That he has been able to take over 
the competing exchange and raise rates 
without protests on the part of the public 
or the loss of a subscriber, is ample testi- 
mony to his successful management and 
operation of the Greeneville exchange. 

Mr. Holland is a member of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and has attended many national and state 








Bell Office at Greenville, Tenn., Showing Chas. L. 


Cochran, Mr. Holland’s Assistant—Exchange of the Greenville Telephone Co. 
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conventions. Mr. Holland states that were 
it not for the assistance of the national 
association, he would not have been able 
to consummate the purchase of the local 
Bell plant. He is also a member of the 
Independent Pioneer Association of the 
United States. 

As is the case with many other tele- 
phone men, Mr. Holland’s business is also 
his hobby. He states that he is too busy 
in the telephone business to have another 
hobby. He is a member of the local 
Rotary Club. 


TELEPHONY 


Wires Help Secretary Hoover 
Keep Two Dinner Engagements. 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
recently addressed an audience in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and an audience in New 
York City on the same night. 

He was one of the principal speakers at 
a banquet given under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Standards in the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. On con- 
cluding his address there he excused him- 
self for a few minutes while he went up- 
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stairs to another room where had been in- 
stalled a microphone tied up to the long 
distance telephone lines terminating at the 
public address system at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, where the Academy of 
Political Sciences was holding a dinner. 

In this way Secretary Hoover addressed 
the diners in New York, his speech being 
broadcast by station WEAF. 

This is said to be the first time that a 
man was able to cover two speaking dates 
in one night at a distance of 225 miles 
apart. 


Bell Wins in South Carolina Case 


Federal Court Declares Legislative Act Which Nullified Rate Increase 
to Southern Bell Unconstitutional and Void—Commission Enjoined from 
Enforcing General Assembly’s Act to Keep 1920 Telephone Rates in Effect 


An order confirming the report and con- 
clusions of the special master in the South 
Carolina rate case of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and declaring 
unconstitutional and void the legislative 
act of April 3, 1922, which nullified the 
rate increases approved by the commis- 
sion March 24, 1921 (by providing that no 
greater rates shall be charged than those 
in force January 1, 1921) was handed 
down on April 30 by Judge Cochran in 
the district court of the eastern district 
of South Carolina. 

The order of the district judge perman- 
ently enjoins the South Carolina Railroad 
Commission from enforcing this act of 
the general assembly, dated April 3, 1922, 
and from interfering with or preventing 
the telephone company from continuing in 
effect the rates and charges approved 
by orders of the commission effective 
April 21. 

It is ordered that the costs in the case 
be equally divided between the telephone 
company and the railroad commission. 

The report of Special Master J. Waites 
Waring, which was upheld in every par- 
ticular by District Judge Cochran, was 
presented to the federal court September 
16, 1924. It covered fully all phases of 
the rate situation, particularly with refer- 
ence to a proper valuation of the South 
Carolina properties of the Southern Bell. 
(See TeELEpHoNny of October 4, 1924, pages 
18-19). In conclusion, the special master 
found : 

(1) The value of the complainant’s 
property devoted exclusively to its intra- 
State business in South Carolina to be 
$7,000,000. 

(2) Its gross income for 1923 under 
the rates that have been in effect to be 
$1,996,865.84. 

(3) The proper net income should be 
8 per cent upon the valuation of $7,000,000, 
or $560,000. The actual! net income during 
the year 1923 was $376,292.07, or 5.38 per 


cent. 


The master accepted the company’s evi- 
dence in every particular and upheld the 
4Y4 per cent contract with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The defendants filed 16 exceptions to 
the report of the special master, none being 
filed by the plaintiff. 

Says Judge Cochran in his opinion: 

“Upon a full consideration of the whole 
matter and laying aside for the present 
any presumption in favor of the correct- 
ness of the master’s report upon the facts, 
I have reached the same conclusions that 
he reached. 

“The facts as found by the master are 
amply sustained by the evidence. The 
rates of January 1, 1921, prescribed by 
the act of the legislature, are unreason- 
able and confiscatory and amount to a tak- 
ing of plaintiff’s property without due 
process of law; the act is, therefore, un- 
constitutional and void, insofar as the 
plaintiff is concerned.” 

In overruling one of the defendants’ 
main objections—that the plaintiff's prop- 
erty upon which under the constitution it 
is entitled to a fair return, is capital hon- 
estly and prudently invested and not the 
value of the property at the time of the 
inquiry—the district judge cited the line 
of cases beginning with Smyth vs. Ames, 
decided in 1898, and ending with the Ohio 
Utilities Co. vs. Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio, decided March 2, 1925, which 
held to the rule of value at the time of 
the inquiry as the correct basis. 

As to the claim of the defendants that 
the appraisal of the plaintiff should be 
rejected because of the “unused invest- 
ment” the judge asserted: 

“From the evidence it appears that in 
establishing - its plant in various towns 
and cities the plaintiff planned for the 
future growth of such towns and cities 
and laid down therein equipment sufficient 
to provide for such growth. The de- 
fendants claim that the value of the addi- 
tional equipment so provided for future 


use should not be included in the present 
value on which remuneration should be 
allowed on the ground that it is idle cap- 
ital. But such equipment is not idle 
capital in the proper sense of the term. 

A business concern and especially a tele- 
phone company must look to the future 
as well as the present. It is the part 
of wisdom to forecast the growth of the 
communities they serve and be prepared 
to meet new conditions as they arise. It 
would be a very poor policy, and one 
that would entail tremendous expense in 
the long run, if a telephone company 
placed in a growing community conduits, 
lines and other equipment barely sufficient 
for present demands and then be forced 
after a few years at enormous expense to 
tear up the plant in order to place there 
the additional equipment necessary. Such 
a policy, instead of benefiting the public 
would in the long run entail heavier 
charges upon them and would deprive 
them, temporarily at least, of the addi- 
tional facilities due to the delays necessary 
for the installation of the additional equip- 
ment required. 

Of course proper business prudence also 
requires that additional equipment for 
future use which must in a certain sense 
be unused for a period of time should not 
be laid out, where such additional equip- 
ment can as readily be placed in the plant 
at the time it is needed. But the evidence 
in this case shows that the provision for 
future use was not of that character, but 
a proper provision such as would effect a 
large saving in the long run. Neither 
should public utilities be allowed in this 
respect to project their plans too far into 
the future and thereby entail too heavy an 
expense upon present patrons for the bene- 
fit of others in a dim and distant future. 

But considering the nature of the plain- 
tiff’s business, I cannot find from the 
evidence that the time in the future for 
which the plaintiff has planned and laid 


out its several properties is unreason- 
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ably distant or that any of its expenditures 
in that behalf are unreasonable or beyond 
what a prudent business man would do 
under like circumstances.” 

The judge overruled the vigorous criti- 
cism of the defendants of the amount of 
depreciation to be deducted to ascertain 
the present value, as testified by the plain- 
tiff’s experts and found by the master. 

As to the attack on the ground that 
the depreciation was ascertained by physi- 
cal examination of the property, Judge 
Cochran held that “certainly in a case of 
this kind the actual personal physical ex- 
amination by competent witnesses and 
their estimate and opinion of the actual 
depreciation is a better guide than any 
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of the theoretical methods suggested.” 

As to the attack on the 4% per cent 
contract, and the contract with the West- 
ern Electric Co. the judge stated: 

“The court has scrutinized both of these 
contracts very carefully and I have been 
unable to find either from the contracts 
themselves or from the evidence that there 
is anything unreasonable in the contracts 
or in the manner of their performance 
The testimony is overwhelming to the 
effect that both of the contracts are of 
great benefit to the plaintiff. 

Under its contract with the plaintiff, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ren- 
ders the plaintiff a large number of serv- 
ices which save it enormously in actual 
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money and in other respects. As to the 
contract with the Western Electric Co 
the proof is overwhelming that the pur- 
chase of supplies through that company, 
when resorted to by the plaintiff, has been 
to the immense advantage of the plaintiff. 
Under that contract the plaintiff is not 
compelled to purchase from the Western 
Electric Co., but only does so when it is 
to its interest to do so. These contracts 
have been before the Supreme Court of 
the United States and other courts and 
have been uniformly upheld as_ reason- 
able and I find nothing whatever in the 
facts of the case before me to differentiate 
it in this respect from the cases decided 
by the supreme court.” 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


No matter what your aim in life, 

No matter what your station, 

If you have a home or live alone 
Or stay with your relation; 

There’s one thing sure you must endure, 
So far as you are able, 

Three times a day you square away 
At the grub which heaps the table. 
There are certain fundamentals in life 

from which we cannot very well far de- 

part over extended periods if we are to 
keep our health and conform to the gen- 
eral usages of life as it is nowadays lived. 

We gradually relinquish our hold on one 

custom only as we get firm hold on a 

newer and, we think, better one; at least, 

it is often a more interesting one. 

The old method of sending messages 
was not relinquished until we thought we 
had a better one; and from one method 
to another, we have worked forward until 
we have the modern telephone. The next 
step? We do not know. At least, there 
better way in 
sight for the common, every- 
day variety of messages 
which are sent daily by the 
million over the community- 
serving lines of the country. 

To illustrate: The farm- 
line means of communica- 
tion, what of that? We can 
see no better method in 
sight ; and yet we are threat- 
ened with the virtual loss of 
that method, for the reason 
that insufficient rates and 
careless handling are making it next to 
impossible for them to be run at a profit. 

By careless handling, I mean the almost 
universal custom prevailing among farm- 
ers and road men, of setting grass fires 
along pole lines and leaving them go 
where they will; thus burning poles en- 


seems no 


By Well Clay 


tirely or damaging them so that part of 
their life is gone—and the best part at 
that. At a conservative estimate I would 
say that there are probably 80 per cent of 
rural poles damaged by fire to a greater 
or lesser extent—and all from carelessness. 

The question of rural rates has been 
pretty well covered by Mr. Wilder in his 
article published in TELEPHONY of April 
25 and given before the Iowa convention, 
so we need not go into that; but the fact 
remains that, even if there were no diff- 
culty in getting a higher rate, there still 
remains the question of securing duplicate 
poles for all the vast network of rural 
lines now covering the country. 

Even were this condition altered’ and 
poles easy to secure to any extent, would 
it not be an economic crime to burn up 








“Insufficient Rates and Careless Handling Are Making 
it Next to Impossible for Them to be Run at a Profit.’’ 


poles as is being done day by day all over 
the country? Does not the practice add 
a very unnecessary burden to an already 
heavy-laden venture? 

The good roads movement is all right, 
but there is little judgment used by many 
of the overseers of construction and main- 


tenance in the orders they issue as to tak- 
ing care of the roadways. Patches of 
grass a couple of inches high are often 
burned off to save winter snows from col- 
lecting and many dollars’ of damage done 
in the process—all unnecessary for the 
most part. 

Then, too, the new program of road- 
building makes for the moving of thou- 
sands of poles along the highway; hun- 
dreds of miles have to be moved yearly 
—all a dead drag on the telephone com- 
pany and entirely unforeseen when the 
lines were first projected. For that reason 
the extra expense could not be arranged 
for when the rates were made. 


Within the fairly large cities and towns 
it is a different proposition entirely. There 
the property is not exposed so much to tlie 
fire and road hazards and the rates are 
easier to be secured. 


Just where the rate for rural telephone 
service is to be set, and whether they are 
to have any service at all in the near 
future, is a very live question. For polit- 
ical reasons in some states, it has been 
found hard to get the state commissioners 
to allow an adequate rate for farm busi- 
ness, but this will not help the farmer 
much in those states when his service is 
either a thing of the past or very much 
depreciated so that it is practically worth- 
less in times of great need. 

The most serious aspect of this question 
seems to be the utter disinclination of the 
rural subscriber to take the thing seri- 
ously from the standpoint of his own re- 
sponsibility in the matter. He wants the 
service, and wants the very best; yet he 
can not be made to see where he should 
concern himself any in the looking aiter 
fires or in helping to educate careless per- 
sons who set them. 
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He thinks that somehow the company 
will get along and make things all right. 
He only sees, perhaps, a pole or so dam- 
aged, and does not see how that can mat- 
ter much with such a big company; not 
realizing that not only are there hundreds 
of poles burned, of which he is not aware, 
but that it costs several, times the original 
expense to replace each burned pole in- 
dividually. 

APHORISM: A drink is not always 
a question of price. 


Fort Wayne Automatic Exchange 


To Be Cut Over May 29. 

At midnight of May 29 the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will cut into service its new auto- 
matic telephone system, according to a 
recent announcement by Frank E. Bohn, 
vice-president and general manager. Some 
27,000 telephones are included in the cut- 
over. 

The offices of the company will also be 
moved, at the time of the cut-over, to the 
new exchange building. The new ex- 
change has been constructed and auto- 
matic equipment installed at a cost of 
$4,500,000. 

Telephoned Weather Forecasts 
Helps Farmer Save Crops. 
Farmers in one county in New York 
state make an estimated saving of $25,000 
on their hay crop alone, as a result of a 
special harvest weather-forecast service 
maintained by the weather bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
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in cooperation with the New York State 
College of Agriculture and the New York 


_County Farm and Home Bureaus. This 


service is an attempt to give the farmers 
information about the weather covering a 
period of from cne to four days in ad- 
vance, by means of forecasts sent out by 
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“There Are Probably 80 Per Cent of Rural Poles Dam- 
aged by Fire to a Greater or Less Extent.’’ 


telegraph and by telephone daily during 
harvest operations. 

The forecasts usually cover a longer 
period than do the regular forecasts pub- 
lished in the newspapers. It is planned 
to make them available to farmers having 
telephones within two hours after they 
leave the hands of the forecaster. If rain 
is prophesied, the wise farmer is prompt 
in cutting his oats or in holding off from 
cutting his clover. Good weather prophe- 
cies hasten harvesting. 

Several years ago Professor G. F. War- 
ren, head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Management, 





























But I must hurry on with my story. 


welcome from his cage. 


and served with smiling faces. 
Yes, it paid! 


MOTHER’S DAY 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
1 Des Moines, Iowa 


Three years ago the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. started the beautiful 
| custom of setting aside one day on the calendar for the observance of Mother’s | 
Day. This year’s registration of 36 mothers on that occasion proves that | 
this is a red-letter day not only for operators but also for their mothers. 

“What good fortune took me into Fort Dodge today?” I ask myself. | 


| 
In order that every mother who came might have a thoroughly-interested | 
guide, arrangements were made to have the mothers come in two shifts, so 
that the guide of every mother might be her own daughter. In case an oper- 
ator had no mother, she invited some other mother to whom she paid tribute 
as beautifully as she would to her own mother. 

After explaining their work to the mothers, the operators led them out 
to the cozy restroom where they were served by a cateress, with a dainty 
plate luncheon. Mothers and daughters chatted over their plates to soft 
strains of music from the victrola while the bird in the window chirped a 


Does this custom pay? I do not mean in dollars and cents, folks. No, 
but what I saw registered on those mothers’ faces was worth a million dollars 
—and it only cost a pinch of effort, a little setting aside of a day’s program, 
mixed with a heap of good will, seasoned with love for everybody’s mother, 
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New York State College of Agriculture, 
who operates a large general farm near 
Ithaca, began the practice of calling the 
weather bureau office daily by telephone to 
see whether the weather conditions were 
favorable for cutting hay. 

He insisted that the forecast cover as 
long a period as possible, 
and that it include an opinion 
or estimate, on a percentage 
basis, of the risk he would 
run in planning his work ac- 
cording to the forecast. He 
found this special informa- 
tion so helpful that he urged 
that this sort of service be 
extended to farmers gen- 
erally. 

The service has been avail- 
able to farmers having tele- 
phone connections with the 
Ithaca weather bureau office 
for two seasons, and re- 
ports as to its value generally confirm the 
experience of Professor Warren. 

During July and August harvest- 
weather forecasts are telegraphed to the 
county: agents in some 35 counties of New 
York state for such distribution to farm- 
ers as is possible. In one county, by the 
use of party lines, practically every farm- 
er having a telephone receives the service. 


New Issue of Peninsular Com- 
pany Preferred Stock Offered. 
A rfew series of $1,250,000 of the Pen- 

insular Telephone Co.’s 7 per cent cumu- 

lative preferred stock, series A, is being 
offered by Coggeshall & Hicks, of New 

York, and Bodell & Co., of Providence, 

New York and Boston, at $100 per share. 
The Peninsular Telephone Co., of 

Tampa, Fla., had in service December 31, 

1924, 43,931 telephones, an increase of 

over 249 per cent in 10 years. For the 

12 months ended February 28, 1925, there 

was a balance of $333,973 applicable to 

preferred dividends. 

Redondo Home Company Has Big 

Construction Program. 

The Redondo Home Telephone Co., 
Redondo Beach, Calif., of which Thos. 
A. Gould is president and general man- 
ager, will soon start work on an extensive 
program of extensions and improvements. 
The program includes extensions to the 
company’s underground cable system to 
cost $80,000. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 11.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1354c. Tin— 
Firm; spot and nearby, $54.50; futures, 
$54.00. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, 
$20.00@20.50: No. 2 northern, $19.00@ 
20.50; No. 2 southern, $20.00@21.00. Lead 
Firm; spot, 7.75@7.90c. Zinc—Steady. 
East St. Louis spot and futures, 6.95c. An- 
timony—Spot, 18.00c. 
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The New Way Is 


Pe com year more and more telephone 


eee ececececeececece 


companies see the wisdom of aban= 

doning old, inefficient methods of 
operation and adopting the modern 
method—Strowger Automatic. 


Each year more and more people are 
making their telephone calls the new 
way. In making their own connections 
with the dial, they find they get more 
accurate service, and quicker connec-= 
tions with less effort. 


Modern requirements, in both large 
and small exchanges, include economy 
in operation, longer life, uniformity of 
service, and quicker and more accurate 
connections. Only Strowger Automatic 
equipment meets all of these require- 
ments at all times. 
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Progressive telephone operating or- 
ganizations all over the world have 
adopted the system that is built to meet 
today’s and tomorrow’s requirements. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation ...............cccecee cece eee ceceeee New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, L London 
es i a need ete Sd G ED ARM EO eKRe eee Rate en ceincswehod Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédé; Thompson-Houston Paris 
ee Luke adie Rie wae be el GaSe De CkS DAee Ae Odes See Ede 6 490.00 aeee nee Sydney 
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When writing to Autematic Blectric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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This is typical of the transforma- 
tion that is taking place in telephone 
exchanges all over the world. Out of 
date equipment is giving way to 
modern automatic switches that do 
the work more quickly and efficiently. 
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Pennsylvania’s 1925 Convention 


Helpful Convention Held by Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Associa- 





tion in Harrisburg Last Week—Operators’ Conferences and Open Forums 
Feature of the Meeting — Radio and Many Other Problems Discussed 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania, State Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion, held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, May 5, 6 and 7, 
was avery helpful one. The report of 
President :H. E. Bradley indicated that 
much=has' been accomplished during the 
past year for the betterment of the in- 
dustry of the state, although there is still 
much -to, be done. 

The. open forums, on Tuesday 
Wednesday afternoons, at which a variety 
of problems were discussed, proved an in- 
teresting feature of the convention. The 
operators’ conferences, held in conjunction 
with the convention, were well attended 
and much good is said to have been de- 
rived from the meetings. 

There was an attendance of about 250 
delegates and visitors at the banquet and 
dance Wednesday evening. 

President H. E. Bradley and Secretary- 
Treasurer Cameron L. Baer, both of Har- 
risburg, were re-elected to office. J. F. 
Stockwell, of Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president of the eastern district to 
succeed C. A. Carl, of Lancaster. J. Z. 
Miller, of Erie, was elected vice-president 
of the western district to succeed J. H. 
Wright. 

The newly-organized éxecutive commit- 
tee is comprised of the president, the vice- 
presidents and G. B. Rudy, of York, rep- 
resenting the eastern district, and J. H. 
Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y., representing 
the western district. ; 

The following were appointed to the 
finance committee: O. K. Kines, chairman, 
Harrisburg; H. B. Chronister, Johnstown; 
W. A. Prince, Philadelphia. 

The following were chosen to constitute 
the board of directors: 

Western District—J. Z. Miller, Erie; J. 
H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; W. S. 
Paca, Oil City; E. D. Schade, Johnstown ; 
K. B. Schotte, Kittanning; H. E. Bradley, 
at large. 

Eastern District—J. F. Stockwell, Phila- 
delphia; C. A. Carl, Lancaster; G. B 
Rudy, York; C. L. Baer, Harrisburg; H. 
A. Oberdorf, Columbia; H. E. Bradley, at 
large. 

Upon the opening of the Tuesday after- 
noon session at 2 o'clock, President Brad- 
ley presented his annual address, review- 
ing the work of the association during the 
past 17 months, the association year clos- 
ing November 30. His address follows, in 
part: 

“In my annual report for 1923, I pre- 
dicted many changes in the coming year 


and 





of 1924, and many of those changes have 
come to pass. There can be little doubt 
but that these changes have had a strength- 
ening effect upon those companies in the 
localities where changes have been made, 
but the extent of the benefits to be de- 
rived by those companies which are still 
operating under active competitive condi- 
tions is still a matter of much doubt. 
During 1924, the following companies 
purchased, or entered into agreements to 
purchase, the property of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania in their re- 

















H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, Was Again 
Re-elected President of the Pennsyl-— 
vania Association. 


spective territories: Kittanning Telephone 
Co., Carbon Telephone Co., Bethel & Mt. 
Aetna Telephone & Telegraph Co., Colum- 
bia Telephone Co., Conestoga Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., York Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Morrison’s Cove Telephone Co., 
Forest Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Petroleum Telephone Co., Meadville Tele- 
phone Co., Peoples’ Telephone Co. of But- 
ler, Commercial Union Telephone Co. and 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie. 

A division of the territory formerly 
operated by the Consolidated Telephone 
Co. was arranged between the Lehigh 
Telephone Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, and before the close of 
1925 no doubt many more changes will be 
effected. 

All of these changes have brought addi- 
tional work to your association’s offices. 
Applications for certificates of public con- 
venience to be filed, applications for new 
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charters or additional charter rights—in 
instances complete reorganization 
proceedings were necessary—the combining 
of old and the filing of new tariffs, the 
adoption of, withdrawal, or concurrence in, 
existing tariffs and many other necessary 
steps to be taken before the public service 
commission or various state departments. 

The erection of a new exchange building 


some 


. is a matter to be passed upon by the de- 


partment of labor and industry and in one 
instance we were able to have approved 
plans which had already been rejected. 

In appearing for some of our companies 
at hearings, we have been able to save 
them attorneys’ fees and 
traveling expense. Our work has taken 
us into every department of the public 
service commission and the commonwealth 
and in each of these departments we have 
been accorded every courtesy and con- 
sideration by the official in charge. 

During the past five years we have built 
up a reputation for fair dealing which is 
a valuable asset to our members when we 
officially represent them. All of these 
various activities are but routine work for 
your association office, and it is to be re- 
gretted that more of our companies have 
not already discovered this fact. Many 
are still paying for a service of which 
they fail to take advantage. 

During the week following our 1924 
convention the work of finishing up and 
rounding out the Toll Reference and Text 
Book was completed in our office. This 
work was done by Miss Anne Barnes of 
Iowa, the late Miss Lillian Vavasour of 
New York and Miss Marguerite Norris of 
Indiana. This book is now looked upor 
as the last word in operating practices and 
it is to be sincerely regretted that Miss 
Vavasour of New York could not have 
lived to see its well-deserved popularity. 


unnecessary 


During 1924 a number of interesting 
district meetings were held, notably the 
one at Conneaut Lake in July. This Con- 
neaut Lake meeting has come to be looked 
upon as the mid-summer meeting of the 
entire association, rather than merely a dis- 
trict meeting. With its prearranged pro- 
gram and banquet, and held as it is in a 
delightful resort with every accommoda- 
tion for rest and recreation, it is not sur- 
prising. that each year the attendance is 
steadily growing. 

On July 15, 1924, the Toll Reference 
and Text Book, containing instructions for 
the handling of long distance messages, 
was approved and published by the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. This book is complete in every de- 
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tail and the method of passing calls is 
founded upon a set of standard toll tickets. 
These tickets have been adopted as stand- 
ard by your association, and in order to 
make it possible for all of our companies 
to purchase them at a reasonable figure, 
we have contracted for a supply estimated 
as sufficient to meet the needs of our com- 
panies for one year. 

The adoption of the single ticket method 
makes it almost imperative to use this or 
a similar ticket, for the reason that under 
the single ticket method, all reversed ‘out 
tickets’ must be immediately forwarded to 
the company collecting the charge and te 
have a variety of styles of tickets, used by 
the different companies, means misunder- 
standings, delays and is not in accord with 
our policy of standardization of operating 
methods. 

These tickets can be purchased through 
association headquarters at the very low 
figure of 18 cents per thousand and in 
quantities as low as 25,000. The distinct 
advantage to the small company can be 
seen in the fact that they can purchase at 
such a low figure in such small quantities. 
Since January 1 last we have _ received 
orders for 1,492,000 of these tickets. 

On November 30, 1924, our toll clearing 
department closed its 22nd year, and it is 
gratifying to note a most substantial in- 
crease in the amount of clearings passing 
through this department. Our clearings 
for 1923 were 1,594, 116 messages for a 
total of $398,529.11 in interchangeable tolls 
and for 1924, 1,722,948 messages for a 
total of $420,736.94 in tolls, thus showing 
an increase for 1924 over 1923 of 128,832 
messages and $22,207.83 in tolls. 


On January 5 the 1925 session of the 
legislature met and organized and ad- 
journed for the customary two weeks to 
January 19. Before the adjournment date 
of April 16 was reached, 2,071 measures 
had been introduced, 1,373 in the house 
and 698 in the senate. Of this number 
899 reached final passage. As the gover- 
nor has 30 days in which to act upon all 
measures, it is impossible to say just how 
many will become laws. Up to the present 
time 220 general laws and 284 appropria- 
tion bills have been approved and 30 
vetoed, leaving 365 still in doubt. 

The utilities as a whole, and the tele- 
phone industry in particular had little to 
worry about. Only two measures affect- 
ing telephone companies reached final pass- 
age. House Bill 966, which is an act 
validating certain consolidations and mer- 
gers of telephone companies made prior to 
1914 was passed and approved on April 10 
and becomes Act 151 of the 1925 session. 

Senate Bill 960, making it unlawful to 
furnish information as to any time other 
than standard time, was passed but was 
vetoed by the governor on April 22. 

There was one bill which might have 
caused the companies considerable trouble 
and expense—Senate Bill 478, making it 
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unlawful to trim trees along the public high- 
ways without first giving the property 
owner 24 hours’ previous notice. This bill 
passed the senate and reached second read- 
ing in the house, but we succeeded in hay- 
ing recommitted and it was not 
brought out. 

No session would be 


again 


quite complete 
without a compulsory connection bill and it 
was with us again this year. It seems, 
however, to be growing constantly weaker 

















J. Z. Miller, of Erie, Newly-elected Vice— 
president of Pennsylvania Association 
Representing Western District. 


and it was quietly laid to rest in com- 
mittee and was not again disturbed. 

On April 21, 22 and 23 a conference of 
Class A companies was held in Chicago. 
You will be glad to know that Pennsyl- 
vania has more than twice as many Class 
A companies as any other state. At the 
present time there are seven and there are 
at least three more that will soon graduate 
from Class B into Class A. Of our seven 
companies only three were represented, a 
fact which is to be regretted, for these 
conferences are of a confidential nature 
and from the standpoint of value received 
are more worthwhile than any convention. 

In looking back over the past 17 months 
I believe that we can safely say that much 
has been accomplished for the betterment 
of the telephone industry in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and yet there is still much 
to be done. The needs of the public are 
constantly increasing and the demands for 
service are even greater than at any time 
in the past. 

Our problem of today is the same old 
problem of other years, to give service, 
good service, cheerful service, the service 
that wins and holds the subscriber. To do 
this we must be always on the job, keep- 
ing men, women and cquipment at the 
highest point of efficiency, and remember- 
ing always that the other fellow has a 
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right to live and that by helping him we 
are helping ourselves.” 

Following the president’s report, Ray H. 
Manson, chief engineer of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., gave a most interesting talk on 
“Radio From the Broadcast Listeners’ 
Standpoint.”. Mr. Manson is considered 
one of the foremost authorities on radio in 
the country and his talk, which was illus- 
trated, was listened to with much interest 
and received most favorable comment by 
the Harrisburg papers. 

After Mr. Manson’s talk several guests 
from New York, Ohio, Illinois, and other 
states were introduced. 

Next followed an open forum on these 
subjects: “Refinancing,” led by J. H. 
Wright: “Getting the Business,” I. D. 
Gindhart; “Holding the Business,” J. Z. 
Miller, and Association,” F. B. 
MacKinnon, of Chicago, president, United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

The opening address at the Wednesday 
session, which was called to order at 2 
p. m., 


“Your 


was on the subject, “The Corpora- 
tion Laws of Pennsylvania,” by Edward 
E. Beidleman, former lieutenant governor 
of Pennsylvania. It was a most interest- 
ing review of some of the laws affecting 
corporations, 
panies. 

Mr. Beidleman pointed out that the cor- 
porations, or the people of the state, are 
largely responsible for the laws which are 
passed, as they are the ones responsible for 
the class of men and women who are sent 
to the legislature. 


especially telephone com- 


Following Mr. Beidleman’s address an 
open forum on the following subjects was 
held: “Our Rural Connections,” led by C. 
A. Carl; “Our Rural Exchanges,” by W. 
H. Wilson; “Building Up the Property,” 
by C. L. Baer; “Getting in the Money,” by 
E. D. Schade; “Keeping Up the Plant,” 
by S. H. Mounce; “Satisfying the Sub- 
scriber,” by K. B. Schotte. 

On Wednesday evening about 250 dele- 
gates, operators and visitors gathered in 
the ball room for the annual banquet and 
dance. Music for singing and dancing 
was furnished by the Mannix Orchestra of 
nine pieces and the community singing 
was lead by “Danny” Morgan of the 
Hazard Wire Co., Wilkes Barre. Mr. 
Morgan rendered several solos, which 
were a delight to those present. 

The real feature of the evening was the 
singing of Miss Dorothy Paca, daughter 
of W. S. Paca, general manager of the 
Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, and 
Miss Louise Baer, daughter of Cameron 
L. Baer, general manager of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co., Harrisburg. 
Both of these young ladies, who are pro- 
fessional artists, were a delight to their 
audience, Miss Paca in character songs 
and Miss Baer in popular 
operatic selections. 

The meeting on Thursday was confined 


songs and 
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to annual reports from the district officers 
and committees, and the convention ad- 
jourried at noon. 

The operators’ conference, which was 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mabel Pear- 
son Sellvin, was well attended and much 
good was derived from all three meetings 
held. 

The following manufacturers had ex- 
hibits, which were located in the assembly 
room of the hotel, directly adjoining the 
ball room where the convention sessions 
were held: Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; Coffey System & Audit Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Cook Electric Co., Chicago; 
Copperweld Steel Co., Braddock, P. O. 
Rankin, Pa.; French Battery & Carbon 
Co., Chicago; Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago; Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Nationa] Carbon Co., | 
New York; Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., | 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Good Showing Made by Home 
Telephone Co. of Covina, Calif. 
The Home Telephone Co., of Covina re- 

ports to the California Railroad Commis- 

sion its 1924 operating revenue at $75,- 

886.74, as compared with $70,530.94 for 

1923. The operating expenses, excluding 

taxes for 1924, are reported at $40,850.33, 

and at $41,805.13 for 1923, leaving net 

operating revenue of $35,036.41 for 1924, . 

and $28,725.81 for 1923. During 1924 

taxes charged to operation amounted to 

$5,953.79, and for 1923 to $5,835.44. 
Deducting the taxes leaves operating in- 
come of $29,082.62 for 1924, and $22,890.37 
for 1923.. Adding to the operating income, 
the non-operating income of the company 
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results in a gross corporate income, (which 
represents the amount available for in- 
terest, amortization of debt discount, other 
fixed charges, non-operating expenses, divi- 
dends and surplus), of $29,132.63 for 1924, 
and $22,927.54 for 1923. 


Loss Reported by Ontario & 
Upland Company for 1924. 
The Ontario & Upland Telephone Co., 
operating in Ontario and Upland, Calif., 
reports to the California Railroad Com- 
mission its 1924 operating revenue at 
$93,723.61, as compared with $87,743.98 for 
1923. The operating expenses, excluding 
taxes for 1924, are reported at $93,498.20, 
and at $87,118.86 for 1923, leaving net 
operating revenue of $225.41 for 1924, and 

$625.12 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $6,288.53, and for 1923 to 
$5,711.61. Deducting the taxes leaves op- 
erating income of $6,063.12* for 1924, and 
$5,086.49* for 1923. The gross corporate 
loss was $6,057.09 for 1924, and $5,086.49 
for 1923. 

, *Loss. 


Bloomfield, Neb., Company Makes 
Poor Showing on Old Rates. 
The annual report of the Bloomfield 

Telephone Co., Bloomfield, Neb., made to 

the state railway commission, shows a 

failure of the present rates to pay any re- 

turn on the investment or adequate sal- 
aries to the officials. 

This report is especially interesting to 
telephone men who have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the year-long strike of Bloomfield 
subscribers against any increase in rates 
above those that prevailed before the war, 
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Inc. or Dec. (d) 
Amount Ratio 
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12,297,910 11,470,025 827,885 7.2 
$40,550,803 $36,646,844 $3,903,959 10.7 
2. 


2,906,367 646,968 259,399 98 
489,029 463,539 25,490 5.5 
15,977,257 14,387,701 1,589,556 11.0 
1,752,257 1,590,509 161,748 10.2 
1,248,418 1,053,122 195,296 18.5 
2,387,158 2,164,023 223,135 10.3 
2,351,241 2,106,246 244,995 11.6 
62,960,048 56,846,460 6,113,588 10.8 
9,640,762 8,442,388 1,198,374 14.2 
9,067,677 8,818,974 248,703 2.8 
15,841,153 15,537.249 303,904 2.0 
5,468,398 5,002,518 465,880 9.3 
2,846,521 2,549,086 297,435 11.7 
42,864,511 40,350,215 2,514,296 6.2 
20,095,537 16,496,245 3,599,292 21.8 
361 482 d121 25.1 
406 341 65 19.1 
428,672 338,723 89,949 26.6 
19,666,820 16,157,663 3,509,157 21.7 
4,969,514 4,456,174 513,340 11.5 
14,697,306 11,701,489 2,995.817 25.6 
68.08 70.98 d2.90 
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and the fact that the Union Telephone Co. 
of Wausa, which owned and operated the 
exchange, in disgust sold out the plant to 
two local men who have since been run- 
ning it at the old rates. The rates to which 
the Bloomfield patrons objected were fixed 
by the state railway commission, and were 
later suspended by it at the request of the 
new owners. 

The report for 1924 shows that a total 
of $73,850.68 is invested in the physical 
property, the principal items being $15,954 
for central station building, $11,999 for 
subscriber station equipment, $10,688 for 
underground cable, and $21,600 for farm 
pole lines and aerial. Aiter paying all ex- 
penses, the company passed to surplus for 
the year $640.01. The expenses included 
the payment of $568.25 salary to J. H. 
Gesler, the manager, and $119.71 to C. B. 
Campbell, secretary. 

The company has a capital stock oi 
$25,444, and owes the Union Telephone 
Co. on the purchase price $27,500, and J. 
H. Gesler $8,000. It has a depreciation 
reserve of $21,733. 

The revenues of the company for the 
year 1924 were $14,119.17, and operating 
expenses, $10,023.10. The revenues were 
divided as follows: City subscribers, $5,- 
774.65; farm subscribers, $5,791.60; switch- 
ing, $494.86; toll, $1,059.11. 

Out of the net of $4,096.07 left from 
operations, the company paid taxes of $636, 
interest of $2,509.36 and miscellaneous 
expenses of $310.70, a total of $3,456.06, 
leaving for dividend and surplus but 
$640.01. 

On the basis of treatment of other com- 
panies, the dividend requirements of the 
company would be $3,000 for the year, 
which leaves a deficit of a little less than 
$2,400, as the accounts are kept by the 
commission. 

Commissioner Taylor said that he would 
have the report checked up still further to 
see if his belief that an inadequate sum is 
being set up for maintenance and depre- 
ciation is correct. 

The new owners have never protested 
the present rates to the commission, 
which gave them permission to put them 
into effect. 


Summary of Reports of 70 Class 
A Companies for January. 
Class A telephone companies made a 
good showing in January of this year, 
compared with figures for the same month 
last year, as is revealed by examination oi 
the summary compiled by the bureau of 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and reproduced on this page. 

Operating revenues for January, 1925. 
totaled $62,960,048, an increase of 10.8 per 
cent. Operating expenses, amounting to 
$42,864,511, increased 6.2 per cent, while 
the operating income, $14,697,306, increased 
25.6 per cent. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues was 68.08, a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent. 
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Efficient Toll Operating Practices 


Important Phases of Toll Operating—Proper Recording; Educating Patrons 
Regarding Different Classes of Service; Determining the Start of Conversa- 
tion; Tributary Operating—Papers Read at North Dakota Convention 


Writing on Toll Tickets. 
By Miss Nett Byrne, 
District Instructress, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Bismarck, N. D. 

When a subscriber places a call to a dis- 
tant city or town, a record is made of it 
by the.operator taking the call. This rec- 
ord is made on a form called an “out 
ticket.” 

I have been asked to talk on the subject 
of the writing on this form. It is neces- 
sary that the operator shall write the fol- 
lowing information : 

Calling place: City or town. State. 

Calling number. 

Name of the calling party. 

Called city. 

Called number. 

Person space. 

Special Instruction Space: Any addition- 
al information will be entered in this space 
that is necessary to complete a call. 

All writing on tickets shall be clear, 
neat and in the proper spaces. 

A number of different people have to 
read and use this information that ap- 
pears on the “out” ticket. In most offices 
the operator who writes the ticket when 
the subscriber places the call does not put 
up the connection. Sometimes as many 
as two or three operators work on this 
call before it is finally disposed of. 

The billing clerks have to make out the 
subscribers’ bills from the tickets, and the 
commercial department frequently has to 
refer to them. You can, therefore, see 
how important it is that the details on the 
face of the ticket, as well as the report: 
on the back, be neatly and plainly written 
so that they may be read quickly and 
accurately. 

We must bear in mind that the billing 
clerk is not familiar with our local condi- 
tions and that all the information she has 
is the detail on the “out” ticket. 

Finally we must remember that poor 
Writing on tickets means: Complaints, 
waste of someone’s time, loss of revenue, 
unnecessary expense, and waste of toll 
circuit. 


Classified Toll Rates. 
By Miss FLorence Brocan, 
Chief Operator, Northern States Power 
Co., Minot, N. D. 

No doubt most of you are familiar with 
classified toll rates, and when assigned 
this subject understood that I was to de- 
fine the various rates, so I will endeavor 
to give a definition of each class of rates. 

Do telephone companies offer different 
classes of toll rates, and if so why? 


Yes, telephone companies do offer sev- 
eral classes of toll rates because, like all 
other merchants, they try to meet the de- 
mand of their patrons by offering a 
variety of commodities to select from. 

What is the cheapest rate and why? 

The station-to-station call assumes the 
cheapest rate because this sort of call re- 
quires the least circuit time and less atten- 
tion on the part of the toll operator. 

What is the station-to-station call? 

A station-to-station call is one on which 
the person originating the call does not 
specify a particular person to be reached 
at the called station, but gives only the 
number of the telephone desired, or the 
name or address under which the tele- 
phone is listed. 

What is a person-to-person call? 

A person-to-person call is one on which 
the person originating the call specifies a 
particular person (or a P. B. X. exten- 
sion) to be reached at the called place. 
The rate is approximately 25 to 40 per 
cent higher than a station-to-station call. 

What is a collect call? 

A collect call is a person-to-person call, 
the charge for which is reversed; that is, 
collected from the called station. It is 
rated at the person-to-person rate, unless 
it is also an appointment or messenger 
call, in which case it takes the appointment 
or messenger call rate. 

What is an appointment call? 

An appointment call is a person-to-per- 
son call on which the person originating 
the call wishes arrangements made in ad- 
vance with the called station to talk at a 
specified time. The rate is approximately 
50 to 70 per cent higher than the station- 
to-station rate. 

What is a messenger call ? 

A messenger call is a person-to-person 
call involving paid messenger service, or 
requiring the use of a telephone not con- 
nected with the Bell system to bring the 
called party to a Bell telephone. The rate 
is approximately 50 to 70 per cent higher 
than the station-to-station rate. 

It does not include a charge for the 
messenger service. 

Are there any reduced rates? 

Yes, there are reduced rates, known as 
evening and night rates. 

When are evening rates effective? 

Evening rates are effective betwen 8:30 
p. m. and 12 midnight. The station-to- 
station rates are approximately one-half 
the day rate. 

When are night rates effective? 

Night rates are effective between 12 
midnight and 4:30 a. m. The station-to- 
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station rates are approximately one-fourth 
the day rate. 

On what classes of calls are reduced 
rates given? 

Reduced rates are given on station-to- 
station calls only. 

Are there any charges made on calls 
that have not been talked on but on which 
a report has been given? 

Yes, there are report charges. 

What is a report charge? 

A report charge is a partial charge made 
on person-to-person calls collect, appoint- 
ment and messenger calls which were not 
completed for the following reasons: The 
called party was not available, refuses to 
talk, or to accept the charge on a collect 
call, and a report to this effect is given 
the calling subscriber within one hour 
from the filing time. 

We have’ all experienced more or less 
trouble with our toll patrons regarding 
charges on toll service, this being due 
to toll patrons not being educated and 
familiar with the various classes of rates. 


Start of Conversation. 

By Miss Haze. Duncan, 
Division Instructress, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone, Fargo, N. D. 

After the formulation of rates for tele- 
phone service and the determination of 
what was to be the selling unit for con- 
versation, it was necessary to provide 
some accurate means of measuring this 
selling unit. The calculagraph, with which 
you are all familiar, is the scale with 
which we measure out the thing we have 
to sell—conversation. At very small ex- 
changes chronoscopes are used for the 
same purpose, and the Telco clock is used 
for timing A-B toll messages. The care 
and accuracy which are necessary in tim- 
ing toll messages were not emphasized 
as much in the past as at the present time. 

With the rapid expansion of the tele- 
phone business and the necessary extensive 
additions to the telephone plant and per- 
sonnel, improvement in every branch and 
phase of the work was necessary in order 
that we might furnish a satisfactory serv- 
ice to the public in as efficient and eco- 
nomical a way as possible. 

Longer and better toll circuits were 
built, and transmission, switching and 
routing conditions were improved accord- 
ingly, to the extent that telephone conver- 
sations are now possible between practi- 
cally every point in the United States and 
Canada and even to Cuba and Catalina 
Island. This makes even the smallest tolt 
circuit an important unit in the vast net- 
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work which goes to make up the modern- 
day telephone system. This makes it also 
possible for every toll operator to have 
access to practically every circuit which is 
included in this network. 

It is important, then, that every toll 
operator realize the necessity of econom- 
ical and efficient use of these toll circuits 
so they may be available for conversation 
as much as possible, thereby insuring speed 
and dependability of our service and a 
maximum revenue for our companies. 

The fundamentals by which the start of 
conversation is determined are: 

First: On a station-to-station call, con- 
versation is considered started as soon as 
anyone at either station speaks to and re- 
ceives a response from anyone at the other 
station. This includes cases in which the 
word “hello” is used. Example: “Hello, 
Mr. Allen. Hello.” Stamp the ticket. 

Second: When the calling party, taking 
it for granted that the called party is on 
the line, will start to transmit a message 
without waiting for any response from the 
called party, the operator shall consider 
that conversation is started and stamp the 
ticket. 

Third: As a great many business places 
delegate the work of answering the tele- 
phone to a clerk, stenographer or P. B. 
X. operator, the former practice was that, 
in case the call was for a particular per- 
son at one of these business places and the 
P. B. X. operator reported ready and 
spoke to the called party and received a 
response, we would consider conversation 
started and stamp the ticket. The revised 
practice changes this in favor of the sub- 
scriber, as it provides that the operator 
will determine more definitely that the par- 
ticular person desired has been reached 
before starting to time the call. 


Tributary Operating. 

By Miss GertrupeE HALstTeap, 
Chief Operator, Golden Valley Telephone 
Co., Beach, N. 1) 

If most of us were asked the difference 
between a tributary office and a toll cen- 
ter and why we have them we would have 
to stop and think of a suitable definition. 
In order that the toll circuits may be 
used economically and efficiently, certain 
offices which, on account of their size, 
or location in the toll circuit arrangement, 
are logical switching points for routing 
calls, are designated as “toll centers.” A 
toll center is responsible for ticketing, tim- 
ing and making reports of its own calls 
and, in addition, for the calls originating 
at certain other nearby offices. Offices for 
which calls are ticketed, timed and report- 
ed by a toll center are designated as 

“tributary offices.” 

In order to give the best grade of serv- 
ice possible on calls from a tributary to 
its toll center and to points beyond, it is 
essential that the operator at the toll cen- 


ter, and the operator at the tributary 
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office, handle calls in accord with the same 
method of operating. 

1 will not take up the phraseology of 
the work, but every operator must mem- 
orize the codes and phrases and ‘be able 
to put them into practice, before she is 
qualified to hold a toll position. Overlap 
ringing is a good example of where opera- 
tors must work together. For instance, 
after we have a long-haul circuit built up 
and have given our number to the TTC, 
we ring our tributary office and she gives 
us a report of “station BY,” making it 
necessary to hold the called party on the 
line for an indefinite time. But she must 
see that her subscriber’s line is held for 
the time given for giving a report. 

We have a very extreme case of opera- 
tors not using their codes in one of our 
connecting company offices in a town 
where a few years ago cowboys were very 
popular. As there is more of a demand 
for telephone operators now than for 
cowboys, they are employing the boys as 
operators. 

They use the same methods in handling 
calls as they did the cattle. For instance, 
we give him a ticket, he will say, “One 
minute, Beach, I will go call them.” 

He leaves his office, goes down the 
street, herds in the called party, calls us 
and says, “All ready, Beach, shoot.” 

Such factors are like a rusty cog in the 
weli-oiled machinery, for it is disgusting 
to a well-trained operato: to receive such 
reports. The first time you hea: them they 
strike you as funny; the next time they 
disgust you, and the next it’s something 
else. One of our operators became rather 
neglectful in giving reports. When I men- 
tioned it to her, she said, using her own 
terms of expression, “I know I make those 
mistakes but after working with 
(calling the station by name) I forget that 
all stations are not as dense as he.” 

After working for about three months, 
they are fairly good operators. We send 
them lists of codes, phrases and instruc- 
tions, and call them on an average of 
about once a day—for the three months. 
That, also, is a good way to keep a check 
on a tributary office—to keep track of the 
number of times called and what they are 
called for. 

Now before taking up a line to pass a 
ticket to a toll center, it is important that 
we have the ticket filled out with all the 
necessary information regarding the called 
party, such as initials, street address. or 
which brother of a firm is wanted, and 
like information. We always let our sub- 
scriber give his calls in his own way and 
then ask the necessary questions, verify 
to insure correctness, for very often where 
we call back regarding a ticket, we are 
disconnected and have to build ‘our circuits 
all over again, taking just twice the time 
for a report. 

After being sure that we have our tick- 
ets filled out correctly, where a tributary 
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office has more than one toll center, it is 
important that she look up in her tribu- 
tary route book and carefully determine 
the toll center to which she should pass 
her calls for completion. It is equally as 
important that, where a toll center has a 
call to a tributary office, she look in her 
routing instruction books and build her 
circuits to the correct toll center. Tor 
example, we check Sentinel Butte, west, 
and Dickinson checks her east. Very often 
operators will come through from the west 
and go to Dickinson for Sentinel Butte. 
{ am not mentioning this to criticize other 
operators, for undoubtedly we make the 
same mistake, but to show how a line may 
be held when not necessary. 

To go a step farther, after a station 
from the west has reached Beach, her call 
should be completed with eight miles of 
line. Instead, where they go through to 
Dickinson, they take a direct line going 
through Sentinel Butte, using 48 miles of 
line; and if Dickinson would set up con- 
nections for them 40 more miles back to 
Butte, making a total of 80 miles of line, 
more than is necessary to complete their 
calls and blocking calls on two toll lines. 


Now, after we have our circuits built 
to the toll center, we give the name or 
number of the party we are calling. She 
gives us our number and rings and at 
the same time we ring back to our tribu- 
tary and give her the report. She must 
always see that her calling party’s line is 
not busy so she can immediately ring on 
receiving our report and quickly establish 
connections, for if an operator at any 
point fails to do this part quickly and cor- 
rectly, the efforts of all others involved 
may be wasted. 

Very often you will hear operators at 
the smaller exchanges say, when you take 
up some of our newer methods of training 
with them, “Oh, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference here. My subscribers do not know 
the difference.” But do they? I find that 
criticism by the public helps more than 
anything else; for instance, some one will 
say to me, “Who is that crab you have 
over at the office?” or “Who is the sweet- 
voiced operator ?” 

The next day or two I repeat these ques- 
tions. I can always tell who is who by 
the expressions. Of course, we all strive 
to be the “sweet voiced operator,” for even 
if we are crabs, we do not like to be told 
about it. The operator who says her sub- 
scribers do not know the difference says 
at the same time, “I would like to be 
where I could use all that.” She does not 
realize that we judge her by her present 
work and not by what she may be in the 
future. 

Loyalty to the company is one of the 
things it has a right to expect. In speaking 
of loyalty I do not mean the rubber-stamp 
kind of person who is always agreeing and 
never has any ideas of his own, but ome 
who has his own opinions about his com 
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pany’s business and is able to express them 
if called upon to do so. To be able to do 
this we must believe in our company. 


One big thing a telephone company, and 
the people who compose the company, 
should have on their mind is to manufac- 
ture and deliver good, dependable tele- 
phone service. We are all salesladies, sell- 
ing service just as much so as the girl in 
the grocery or clothing store is selling 
other commodities. If we please our cus- 
tomers, they come again, for our dear 
friends, the public, are not concerned 
with reasons of how or why but are very 
much concerned with results. 

Good long distance telephone service in 
the minds of our patrons consists of 
prompt and accurate connections with the 
party they are calling. The more nearly 
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we meet these requirements, the more near- 
ly we come to completely satisfying our 
customers. 


Series of Tributary Chief Oper- 
ator Conferences in Iowa. 

A series of tributary chief operator 
conferences are being held in Iowa under 
the auspices of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association. The chief oper- 
ators at the toll center conducts the meet- 
ing, thus bringing about a better under- 
standing between her and the tributary 
chief operators in the solution of their 
mutual problems. 

A most interesting meeting was held at 
Dyersville May 1, with a registration of 
30. A meeting was held at Manchester, 
May 6, with an attendance of 18. Lunch- 
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eon was served at both towns by the local 
telephone companies, the Inter-State Tele- 
phone Co. at Dyersville and the Delaware 
County Telephone Co. at Manchester. 

The following were present at the Man- 
chester meeting, in addition to Miss Anne 
Barnes, traveling chief 
Iowa association. 

Etta Sherlock of Manchester, Bernadine 
McCrea of Ryan, Marie Green and A. B. 
Spence of Hopkinton, Martha Cole of 
Lamont, Maude Moore of Masonville, 
M. W. Ricker, J. H. Kremers and L. S. 
Norman of Waterloo, Mrs. Kahle of 
Earlsville, J. H. Denkhoff, and J. R. Denk- 
hoff of Dyersville, E. L. Farwell of Man- 
chester, Luff E. Payne of Dubuque, Eva 
Aimers and Mrs. Jennie Aimers of Dun- 
dee and Nellie Johnson of Greeley. 


operator of the 








Personal Notes From the Field 





Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Neill, of Red 
Wing, Minn., will celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary next Wednesday, May 20. 
Mr. Neill has thus attained distinction as 
a veteran in the venture of matrimony as 
well as in the field of Independent te- 
lephony. TELEPHONY extends its congratu- 
lations upon this Golden anniversary and 
best wishes for many other anniversaries. 

For the past two years Mr. Neill has 
served as president of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association and he also has 
served as director for a number of terms 
during the past 20 years or more. He en- 
tered the telephone business in 1904 when 
he organized and established the Red Wing 
Telephone Co., in the city of Red Wing. 

From 1910 to 1917 he served as commer- 
cial superintendent of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, during 
which time he continued to direct the 
operations of the Red Wing Telephone 
Co.- In 1923 Mr. Neill and his associates 
sold the Red Wing properties to the Tri- 
State company and it is now a part of the 
Tri-State system. Under Mr. Neill’s di- 
rection, the plant grew from 450 to more 
than 2,300 stations. 


F. A. Montrose, on May 1, assumed 
his new duties as general manager of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., relieving 
President C. H. Rottger of the duties of 
that office. Mr. Montrose has been chief 
engineer and general superintendent of 
Plant for some time. 

He entered the service of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. immediately upon graduat- 
ing from the University of Michigan in 
1906. Since that time he had experience 
With the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Spokane, Wash., and with the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. at Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., as general plant engineer. 

During the war he became a lieutenant- 
colonel and division signal officer of the 
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30th division. Since 1920 he 
with the Indiana Bell company. 
Wm. H. Curran has been promoted to 
chief engineer of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., succeeding F. A. Montrose. 
J. W. Hanon has been promoted from 
division superintendent of plant to general 


has been 


superintendent of plant of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., succeeding F. A. 
Montrose. 


Arthur W. Berry, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Marion County Tele- 
phone Co., Marion, Ohio, was appointed 
receiver for the Fairbanks Steam Shovel 
Co. on April 28. 


Obituary. 
Major General Edgar Russell, U. S. 
A., retired, who was the chief signal officer 


of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France in the World War, died April 27 
at the age of 63, in his home in New York 
City, of heart disease, after a lingering 
illness. He left a widow, who was before 
her marriage Miss 
daughter of the 
Kimball, U. S. A. 

General Russell Mis- 
souri. He was graduated from the Mili- 
West Point with the 
class of 87 and was assigned to the Field 
Artillery, remaining in that branch of the 
army for 11 years. He then began his 
career as a signal officer, serving in that 
capacity with various forces in the Philip- 
pines during the war with Spain and in 
the Philippine insurrection that followed. 
He was breveted for gallantry in action at 
Manila, and later at Calaacan. 

After his later transfer to the 
nal Corps of the regular army General 
Russell performed important work as 
officer in charge of the laying of the Sitka- 
Valdez cable. Subsequently he was made 
Chief Signal Officer in Hawaii and then 
director of the Army Signal School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Kimball, a 


Amos F., 


Florence 
late General 


Was a native of 


tary Academy at 


Sig- 


For his services in France, General Rus- 
sell received the Distinguished 
Medal on Jan. 21, 1919. He was 
decorated by the British and French gov- 
ernments for his the 
World War. 

In the 1922 he made a 
major general and in the same year re- 
tired from the army because of physical 
disabilities incurred in the line of duty. 

R. C. Ledbetter, superintendent oi 
the installation department of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
Memphis, Tenn., died at his home in that 
city on April 5. Mr. Ledbetter was 49 
years old and had been in the service of 
the telephone company for 24 years. 
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North Jersey Rates Confiscatory 


Federal Statutory Court Enjoins New Jersey Public Utility Commission 





from Enforcing Order Disallowing Increased Rates for New York Telephone 


The New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission is enjoined by a ruling of the 
district court of that state, handed dowm 
May 2, from the enforcement of its order 
of December 31, 1924, disallowing the 
schedule of increased rates filed by the 
New York Telephone Co. for its tele- 
phone system in the northeasterly section 
of New Jersey. 

The court held that a confiscatory rate 
of return could not be converted into a 
non-confiscatory rate of return by com- 
pelling the company to charge less than 
the currently accruing depreciation ex- 
pense, on the ground that past depreciation 
rates had been excessive and had produced 
an excess in the depreciation reserve which 
could be absorbed in that way. 

The injunction was not to become effec- 
tive until after argument on the form of 
the decree, scheduled for hearing on 
May 12. The commission announced, on 
May 5, that the decision of the special 
stautory tribunal of the district court will 
be appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The case was heard before Circuit 
Judge Buffington and District Judge 
Rellstab and District Judge Morris. The 
opinion of Judge Buffington, handed down 
May 2, recites that 

“The plaintiff bases its allegation of con- 
fiscation mainly upon the contention that 
even if it be assumed that a rate of re- 
turn of 7.53 per centum, found by the 
board to be fair and reasonable and 
seemingly obtainable by the plaintiff under 
the board’s order, is in fact fair, reason- 
able and non-confiscatory, yet the truth is 
that under that order, the maximum rate 
of return actually permitted the plaintiff 
is far less than 7.53 per centum. 

In support of this main contention the 
plaintiff urges: 

(1) That the value of the plaintiff’s 
property, as fixed by the board and upon 
which it based the rate, is substantially 
less than the actual value of the property. 

(2) That the amount fixed by the 
board to be charged as an expense for 
depreciation is substantially less than the 


loss sustained by plaintiff by reason of 
actual normal depreciation. 
(3) That the board, acting upon a 


finding made by it that the plaintiff had 
in the past made excessive charges for 
depreciation and upon its view of the 
law that such excessive charges in the 
past could be offset by correspondingly 
inadequate depreciation charges in the 


future, denied to the plaintiff the right to 
charge as an expense the amount repre- 
senting the actual current depreciation loss, 
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even as ascertained by the board, and re- 
quired the plaintiff to deduct from such 
actual depreciation, until such time as such 
past excess charges shall have been ab- 
sorbed, ‘an amount sufficient to allow the 
net telephone earnings for a given period 
(month or year) to equal a fair return 
on the value of the property im service’ 
as found by the board. 

The solution of plaintiff’s first and sec- 
ond subordinate contentions turns mainly 
upon matters of fact. The only facts 
before us are those disclosed by the ex 
parte affidavits filed in this cause. As the 
affidavits are conflicting it is not possible 
for us, upon this preliminary hearing, to 
determine what is the proper valuation of 
plaintiff's property or what is the proper 
amount to be charged as a depreciation 
expense. Consequently, for the purposes 
of this motion, we must assume that the 
valuation of the property and the normal 
depreciation charge as shown by the de- 
fendant’s affidavits are correct. It fol- 
lows that the first and secynd contentions 
of the plaintiff cannot be \ustained. 

Passing to the plaintiff’s third subordi- 
nate contention it is manifest that the 
questions thereby presented Are two. 
First, whether the board may trow he 
heard to say with retroactive effect that 
the charges made in the past by the 
plaintiff were excessive; and, second, even 
if it be conceded that they were, whether 
that fact would confer upon the defendant 
the right and power to base an order 
with respect to future rates upon a result 
or rate of return obtained by allowing 
to the plaintiff as a depreciation ex- 
pense a sum less than the board itself 
finds to be the actual, normal, currently 
accruing depreciation. 

We think the former of these two ques- 
tions must be answered in the negative. 
Since 1912 the intrastate rates of the 
plaintiff in the state of New Jersey have 
been subject to the supervision of the 
board. During all that time the board has 
had the power to investigate plaintiff's 
rates to ascertain whether  plaintiff’s 
charges to expense for depreciation were 
excessive and by fixing a just and rea- 
sonable rate, correct any excessive rates 
or charges that it might find. The board 
did not act. 

The presumption now is that all profits 
from plaintiff's business were lawfully 
acquired, Newton vs. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 258 U. S. 165, 175, and became a 
lawful part of plaintiff's property. Even 
if such presumption be.a rebuttable one, 
which we do not decide, the evidence 
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before us is not sufficient to overcome it. 

In considering the second of the im- 
mediately foregoing questions, it is essen- 
tial to remember that the property upon 
the value of which the plaintiff is en- 
titled to a non-confiscatory return is the 
property (not part of it) that is being 
used in the service as of the time the 
inquiry regarding the rates is made. ( Will- 
cox vs. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U. S. 
19, 52.) 

The supreme court has also expressly 
held that ‘when * * * a public regulation 
of its price comes under question the true 
value of the property then employed for 
the purpose of earning a return cannot 
be enhanced by a consideration of the 
errors in management which have been 
committed in the past.’ (Knoxville vs. 
Water Co., 212 U. S. 1, 14.) The princi- 
ple and result would seem to be the same 
whether the value of the property has 
been diminished by past inadequate rates 
or enhanced by past excessive rates. It 
has, in effect, been so held. (Garden City 
vs. Garden City Telephone, Light & Mfg. 
Co., 236 Fed. 693; Monroe Gaslight & 
Fuel Co. vs. Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, 292 Fed. 139.) 

Such being the property upon whose 
value the plaintiff is entitled to a non- 
confiscatory rate of return, it inevitably 
follows, as we see it, that a confiscatory 
rate of return thereon cannot be converted 
into a non-confiscatory one merely by 
ignoring depreciation losses or expenses or 
fyy considering such item to be less than 
it actually is. Obviously, if the property 
upon which a plaintiff is entitled to a 
non-confiscatory rate must be absorbed in 
whole or in part in order to provide such 
rate there is confiscation. The rate of 
return afforded by fhe present order of 
the defendant, even if defendant's own 
valuation of plaintiff's property and de- 
fendant’s own estimate of actual and nor- 
mal depreciation be used, is, as shown by 
defendant’s affidayit, only 4.93 per cent. 

The authorities are unanimous in hold- 
ing that such a rate for telephone property 
is confiscatory. Moreover the defendant 
makes no contrary contention. It appears 
to be clear from the evidence that the 
rate of return upon the property employed 
by the plaintiff in its intrastate business 
in New Jersey is even less than the rate 
of return upon the value of the property 
there used in the interstate and intrastate 
business combined. It follows that the 
order of the defendant is confiscatory and 
invalid and the enforcement of same must 
be enjoined.” 
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You can splice two lines 
with surprising speed with 
the Prest-O-Lite Torch. No 
pumping or generating—no 

delay of any kind. The in- 
| tense acetylene flame is al- 

ways ready for work. 
Melts the solder instantly 
—makes it flow smoothly 
and evenly. The Prest-O- 
Lite Torch means better 
work and a remarkable sav- 
ing of time. 

For more exacting solder- 
ing jobs, the Prest-O-Lite 
Soldering Iron is without 
equal. Here is an iron that 
needs no preheating or re- 
heating. It is hot the in- 
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THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco “y 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Instant heat—for neat, strong 
splicing or soldering jobs 


stant it is lighted—and it 
stays hot. 

Prest-O-Lite equipment 
is most convenient too. 
Operates from the small 
Prest-O-Lite Gas Tanks— 
universally used for heavy- 
duty truck lighting. 
Thirty-six big gas-produc- 
ing plants supply thousands 
of Prest-O-Lite Exchange 
Stations located in all parts 
of the country. You can 
always get a full tank for 
an empty one by paying a 
small amount for the gas 
only. Ask your supply 
house about this equip- 
ment—or write to us today. 


IND. 





The Prest-O-Torch—for the 
neatest cable splicing or line 
work. Flame of correct heat 
and size for quick jobs. Easy 
to handle, light and efficient. 


The Prest-O-Lite Soldering 
Iron is a wonderful improve- 
ment over irons that require 
preheating. All you do is 
light the gas—and start to 
work, instantly and as long 
as needed without stopping 





The Prest-O-Lite Tank, 
filled with acetylene and 
fitted with the Prest-O-Torch. 
May be strapped to a lines- 
man’s back or carried easiiy. 
Also made in larger sizes for 
ground work—similar to the 
ones used for lighting trucks. 
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Automatic Service in Buenos Aires 


Fourth Largest City in the Americas Undergoing Change to Automatic 






Telephone Service—Some of the Interesting Points Developed in Changing 
to the Six- Digit Strowger System—High Lights in City’s Modernization 


By J. W. Catchpole, 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 





“Buenos Aires is the terminus 
of six railways, and has some 
150 miles of tramway lines. 
There is also cable communica- 
tion with Europe and the United 
States, and a good telephone 
service.” 

A 16-year-old gazetteer thus 
lays emphasis on the efficiency 
and enterprise of the United 
River Plate Telephone Co. This 
company was one of the first 
operating organizations outside 





of the United States to graft 
the Strowger automatic system 
on to a parent stem which was 
highly satisfactory 
service to its existing sub- 
scribers. 

The earliest of these installa- 
tions was an exchange supplied 
by the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co. (Liverpool) for 2,000 











giving a 





Largely as a result of the ex- 
perience gained through the ini- 
tial Strowger installations at 
Cordoba and Rosario, the United 
River Plate Telephone Co. de- 
cided, in 1919, to introduce the 
system into Buenos Aires itself, 
by initiating a scheme of grad- 
ual conversion of the already 
efficient manual _ tele- 
phone system in the capital, 
which at that time comprised 
some 30 exchanges of various 
capacities, serving a total of ap- 
proximately 40,000 subscribers. 

The initial scheme involved 
the supplying of Strowger 
equipment for a total of 7,500 
lines, distributed among four 
main automatic exchanges as 
follows: Plaza, 2,500 lines; Re- 
tiro, 2,000 lines; Barracas, 2,000 
lines, and Corrales, 1,000 lines. 


highly 





lines for the city of Cordoba. 





service 
Within ten years i 
it had grown to 3,000 subscrib- 


This was opened for 
during 1913. 


becoming in the 
principal 


er’s stations, 
automatic 
change of the network includes 
Alta San Vincente besides. 
The latter also operate on the Strowger 
principle and serve some 200 and 100 sub- 


meantime the ex- 
which 


Cordoba and 


scribers’ respectively. 

As a result of the immediate success 
attendant upon the opening for service of 
the Cordoba exchange in 1913, a second 


order was placed for Strowger equipment 


The Plaza Telephone Office, Buenos Aires. 


for Rosario, to serve 5,000 lines. This was 
cut over in 1915, and has since grown to 
6,000 lines, while a second main Strowger 
exchange, the equipment for which was 
recently supplied, has been found necessary 
to cope with the increased traffic from an 
additional 3,500 subscribers. 

The Iriondo exchange, with about 1,000 
subscribers, was added to the Rosario dis- 
trict automatic group in 1919, 





These four exchanges were 
completed ready for service in 
February, 1923, and later in the 
year additional equipment was 
ordered, increasing the capacity 
to: Plaza, 3,500 lines; Retiro, 3,500 lines; 
Barracas, 2,000 lines, and Corrales, 2,100 
lines. 

Mayo, a new and much larger Strowger 
automatic exchange was added to the Buenos 
Aires 1923, and 
nearly 8,000 additional subscribers. 

As an extension of the program of suc- 


network during serves 


cessive change from manual operation, an 


additional Strowger automatic exchange 





Zoological Gardens, Palermo Park, Buenos Aires—Congress Hotel aid Cailao Avenue, Buenos Aires. 
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Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


all the standard 


features and more 


Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks 


Selling at established rates 


Returning savings at the end of 
the policy iod, depending 


upon the individual experience 
of the risk 
Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 

It is an honest policy, carried out in 


an honest way and gives a square 
deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
buil* up the reputation of Lynton T. 


Block & Co. until it is one of the — 


best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Insurance 
at a Saving 











WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 
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is now being manufactured in Chicago by 
the Automatic Electric Co., so that the 
present total of telephones directly asso- 
ciated with local Strowger exchanges will 
soon be approximately half the total num- 
ber of subscribers connected to the net- 
work at the inception of the scheme in 
1919. 

The Strowger system in Buenos Aires 
is “six-digit,’” and the issue of a new 
directory giving the new numbers and the 
fullest possible information to both auto- 
matic and manual subscribers, in regard 
to calling, greatly facilitated the change 
from the old system to the new. 

Of the six digits, two are used for rout- 
ing the call to the proper office, and the 
remaining four for the selection of the 
wanted subscriber. In the majority of 
cases, calls from automatic-to-manual sub- 
scribers are completed via “call indicator” 
positions on the manual switchboards, the 
duty of the operator being confined to test- 
ing the required line in the usual manner, 
and, if the line is disengaged, inserting the 
plug in the multiple jack. Relieved of all 
other responsibilities, a capable operator 
can complete 400 to 500 automatic-to-man- 
ual connections in an hour. 

Conversely, manual-to-automatic traffic 
for Buenos Aires is concentrated in each 
Strowger exchange at semi “B” or key- 
sending positions, equipped with keyboards 
on which the operators can set up the re- 
quired automatic numbers with minimum 
effort and at maximum speed. 

In the case of a few suburban manual 
offices, the automatic-to-manual calls are 
completed by the operator on verbal in- 
structions given by the subscriber after 
dialing the first two “routing” digits, while 
the manual-to-automatic traffic from the 
smaller exchanges is routed to “dialing- 
in” positions in the automatic exchanges, 
and completed by the operators with the 
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Switchroom in the Barracas Office, Buenos Aires. 


aid of dials mounted on their keyboards. 
From this it will be seen that, although 
the full benefits of Strowger automatic 
working are immediately secured only for 
automatic subscribers making direct calls 
to other subscribers similarly equipped, the 
advantages of the service are, at the same 
time, nevertheless apparent to all remain- 
ing manual subscribers in the network, in- 
asmuch as inter-exchange working, in- 
volving both the old new services, is appre- 
ciably improved and speeded up by the 
semi-automatic operations involved during 
the transition period. Several time-con- 
suming duties previously devolving upon 
the manual operators are eliminated and 
their responsibilities are accordingly less- 
ened in setting up and clearing connections 
between automatic and manual subscribers. 
The Strowger selectors used in the 
Buenos Aires network are equipped with 
10 levels, each level having 20 trunks. This 
is accomplished by fitting each with two 
sets of wipers and banks. 
contacts are thus tested 


Two sets of 
simultaneously, 











Switches and Power Equipment, Corrales Office, Buenos Aires. 





and the capacity of the switches thereby 
doubled without increasing the hunting 
time. The equipment includes first, second, 
third, fourth and final selectors and _ re- 
peaters. 

Special services—directory, information, 
etc.—are handled at the Avenida (manual) 
exchange, the proper attendant being se- 
cured by dialing special numbers. 

Dialing ‘“O” connects the subscriber with 
the toll recording operator, who carries 
out instructions regarding toll connections, 
while complaints and calls to the test clerk 
are handled locally in each case, also by 
dialing special numbers. 


The power plant at each of the Strowger 
automatic exchanges comprises duplicate 
motor-generator charging sets, the genera- 
tors being specially designed for noiseless 
running to permit of direct coupling to the 
exchange system. Chloride batteries are 
installed and are normally floated across 
the generator during the day, taking the 
whole of the load at night. Duplicate ring- 
ing machines are also provided, one run- 
ning from a public service supply and the 
other from the main battery. 

An efficient audible and visual 
signaling system,’ coupled with the activi- 
ties of a zealous maintenance staff, ensures 
minimum dislocation of the service should 
a fault develop at any time. 


fault- 


The Argentine, including its capital 
Buenos Aires, has a mixed population 
with many English, North Americans. 


Italians and Germans, who, having settled 
in the country to engage in various indus- 
trial undertakings, have exerted a marked 
influence on the modernization and devel- 
opment of the principal towns, thereby 
creating a growing demand for such public 
services as the telephone. 

It is difficult for anybody who sees mod- 
ern Buenos Aires, with its vast area and 
splendid buildings, to envisage the difficul- 
ties which the founders of the city et 
countered. It was in 1535 that the Spanish 
pioneers settled on the site and built the 
blockaded settlement, but between the 
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Submerged 


Why telephones don’t 
corrode. In this ordeal 
they have to prove that 
they won't. Immersed 
in water, these metal 
parts and the coating 
on the instrument itself 
are put to the test. 





—one of many hard tests 


ELEPHONES must voice the 

words that people speak, and 
people live in ice-bound lands, under 
the humid heat of the tropics or where 
the air is desert dry. 


In such corners of the earth hu- 
man beings can withstand the rigors 


of the climate. Things of metal or 
of fibre may fail, but telephones 
must not. 


That they may endure, Western 
Electric subjects itstelephone products 
to tests even more exacting than those 
imposed by Service or Nature. 


estern Electric 


1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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ravages of famine and the attacks of the 
natives of the country, the site had to be 
abandoned. For 40 years it was derelict, 
then in 1580 it was again occupied, since 
which time it has continued to flourish, un- 
til today, with a population of over 1,676,- 
000, it is the largest city in the world south 
of the equator and the fourth largest in 
the two Americas, being exceeded only by 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The public buildings of Buenos Aires are 
on a scale commensurate with its impor- 
tance. The old comfortless type of Span- 
ish-American dwellings have also been 
largely swept away to be replaced by new 
houses, generally of brick, faced with mar- 
ble or stucco. Largely consequent upon 
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this wise town planning, the value of prop- 
erty has enormously increased. 

The principal buildings are the Cathe- 
dral, the Chapel of Santa Felicitas, Angeli- 
can, Lutheran, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, the University, a military col- 
lege, the post office, mint and government 
office, and some palatial railway depots. 

The various automatic exchanges of the 
United River Plate Telephone Co. are 
substantial buildings with modern archi- 
tectural features. 

Buenos Aires is the terminus of no less 
than six railways, a factor which con- 
tributes to its commercial and industrial 
importance. The local industries include 
printing and cigar making, and carpet, 
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cloth, furniture and shoe factories. 

To the United River Plate Telephone 
Co. belongs the credit of having developed 
and maintained a very highly efficient tele- 
phone service. Its efficiency will doubtless 
continue to develop to a greater degree 
with the advent of Strowger automatic 
equipment and the advantages inherent in 
this modern system of telephone com- 
munication. 

The conversion of the remaining manual 
exchanges in the Buenos Aires network is 
rapidly proceeding, and arrangements are 
in progress which ensure a minimum dis- 
location of the service as_ successive 
changes are brought about in the method 
of exchange operation. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Conference on Rules for Wire Con- 
struction in Minnesota. 

The . Minnesota Telephone Association 
was represented by a committee of nine 
members at the conference held by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission in St. Paul on Friday of this 
week, May 15, with representatives of 
telephone, telegraph, electric light and 
power companies of the state for the pur- 
pose of receiving suggestions regarding the 
rules necessary to carry out the law 
passed by the recent legislature providing 
for the promulgation of regulations gov- 
erning wire construction. 

The law empowers the commission with- 
in six months “to determine and promul- 
gate reasonable rules and_ regulations 
covering the maintenance and operation 
and character of the construction to be 
used where telephone, telegraph, electric 
light, power or other electric wires of any 
kind cross, or more or less parallel the 
lines of any railroad, interurban railway 
or any other public utility.” (Chapter 152, 
H. F. 407, General Laws, 1925.) 

The personnel of the committee chosen 
by the directors of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association to represent the tele- 
phone interests of the state is as follows: 

Chairman, Jay Greaves, president, Mc- 
Leod County Telephone Co., Glencoe; 
Thos. Vollom, manager, Garden Valley 
Telephone Co., Erskine; P. M. Ferguson, 
manager, Mankato Citizens’ Telephone 
Co., Mankato; F. C. Marvin, secretary and 
manager, Zumbrota Telephone Co., Zum- 
brota; James R. Dooley, owner and man- 
ager, Clear Valley Telephone Co., Clear- 
water; R. H. Fair, general plant super- 
intendent, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; H. I. Dodson, chief 
engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Geo. K. Gann, general 
superintendent, Tri-State Telephone and 


Telegraph Co., St. Paul; and C. B. Ran- 
dall, secretary, Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., St. Paul. 


Higher Rates Approved by Com- 
mission for Virginia, II. 

The Cass County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., operating about 900 telephones 
at Virginia, Ill., was recently authorized 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
place in effect the following schedule of 
net annual rates: 

Business, individual line, $30; residence, 
individual line, $24, four-party line, $21; 
rural, business, $24, residence, $21. 

The company is ordered to set aside 
monthly as a reserve for accruing de- 
preciation, $288 plus 6 per cent annually 
of all additions made to the plant after 
December 1, 1924. 

Exhibits were presented by the applicant 
showing the cost new and cost new less 
depreciation, using as a basis an appraisal 
of the physical property as of February 
1, 1917, prepared by the commission’s 
engineering staff. Evidence was also sub- 
mitted to the effect that prevailing prices 
of labor and material entering into the 
construction of a telephone exchange were 
at least 60 per cent in excess of the costs 
during the period from 1912 to 1916. 

The commission found that in deter- 
mining cost new and cost new less de- 
preciation, applicant had increased an ap- 
praisal made by the company’s engineers, 
as of February 1, 1917, by 60 per cent 
te place the appraisal on a present-day 
cost level and to the results so obtained 
had added net additions from February 
1, 1917, to December 1, 1924, in the 
amount of $4,814; that applicant had also 
included in its valuation $1,000 for work- 
ing capital and $10,000 for going value, 
making the total cost new $110,846, and 
the depreciated cost, $82,252. 


The commission further found that the 
total operating revenue of applicant for 
the first 11 months of 1924, including toll 
and miscellaneous revenue, was $14,464, 
and the total operating expense, including 
depreciation, $14,375, which resulted in an 
income of $89; that the estimated annual 
income for a full year ending December 1, 
1924, under the present rates, was $97; 
that on December 1, 1924, wages had been 
increased, which would increase the annual 
operating expense $360, which if applied 
to 1924 would leave a deficit of $263; that 
for the purpose of testing the proposed 
rates, the increase in revenue derived 
therefrom would be regarded as $5,700; 
that the net income by the application of 
the proposed rates after deducting in- 
creased wages and depreciation, would be 
approximately $5,437, or 4.9 per cent re- 
turn on $110,846, the cost new, or 6.6 per 
cent return on $82,252, the depreciated 
cost. 


Higher Rates Approved for Har- 
risonville Telephone Co. 
The Harrisonville Telephone Co., operat- 
ing six exchanges serving some 600 sub- 
scribers, with headquarters in Waterloo, 
was recently given permission by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission to place in 
effect the following schedule of increased 

rates: 

Business, individual line, $27 per year; 
residence, individual line, $21; two-party 
line, $15; rural multi-party line, $12; 
switching service $6.00; extensions, busi- 
ness, $12; residence, $9; extra charge for 
desk sets, $3. 

The company is ordered to set aside 
monthly for a depreciation reserve the 
amount of $316, plus 6 per cent of the 
cost of all additions made to the plant 
from and after June 30, 1924. 

The company’s old rates were $21 {or 
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business service, $15 for individual line 
residence, $9 for two-party residence, and 
$9 for multi-party rural residence service. 

The commission found the fair value of 
the applicant’s property to be $60,000 as of 
june 30, 1924, that under the old rates the 
company earned a net return of 1.8 per 
cent for return and depreciation; that the 
proposed rates would yield a return of 10.3, 
which was excessive, but that the rates as 
modified would increase tneir net annual 
income by $4,478 and would meet operat- 
ing expenses after making wage increases 
and provide a fair return on the value. 


Upheld in Failure to Connect 
From “Borrowed” Telephone. 
In the case of Knesek vs. the Crown 

Point Telephone Co., the appellate court 
of Indiana recently held the demurrer 
properly sustained in an action against the 
telephoney company for statutory penalties 
for the alleged failure to call the fire sta- 
tion as requested by the  plaintiff’s 
daughter. 

The plaintiff, Julia Kmnesek, is a sub- 
scriber of the Crown Point Telephone Co. 
in the city of Crown Ind. On 
January 4, 1924, her residence caught fire, 
whereupon she telephoned her daughter, 
Emma Knesek, an employe of the Crown 
Point Register Co., 
call the fire station. 
The operator who answered the call of 


Point, 


and requested her to 
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the daughter refused to make the con- 
nection. 

In sustaining the demurrer of the de- 
fendant the court held: 

“Tf the plaintiff had called through the 
medium of her own instrument and asked 
to be connected with the fire station, and 
if that service had been denied her, then 
the mere denial of her request would 
have constituted a prima facie case of 


discrimination. (Central Union Telephone 
Co. vs. Fehring, 146 Ind. 189). In that 
event it would have devolved upon the 


defendant to show by its answer the jus- 
tification, if any, for its refusal to make 
the connection. 

There is no averment in the complaint, 
however, that the plaintiff was-entitled to 
use telephone in the office of the Crown 
Point Register Co., either in person or by 
her agent; and there is no inference or 
presumption to that effect. There is no 
presumption that the defendant had estab- 
lished a custom whereby its subscribers 
were privileged to relay messages 
manner attempted by the plaintiff. The 
penalty is recoverable only for discrimina- 
tion; and no discrimination is shown. 


in the 


Citizens Company of Edinburg 
Taken Over by Indiana Bell. 


Pursuant to a recent order of the 
diana Public Service 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. purchased the 


In- 


Commission, the 
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physical property of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Edinburg, Ind. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. was one of 
several interest companies in which the 
Indiana Bell company owned a majority 
of interest. This property formerly oper- 
ated by C. A. Breece, general superin- 
tendent of interest companies for the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co., is now operated 
3ell exchange and will be 
managed by the district superintendents 
of the central district of Indiana. 


as an Indiana 


Rate Increase at Red Wing, Minn., 
Restrained by Court. 

Judge Albert Johnson filed an order in 
the district 
May 1, restraining the Tri-State 
& Telegraph Co. from placing in effect 
the the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse commission, authorizing 
four-party 
$1.25 
telephones 


Goodhue county court, on 


Telephone 
recent order of 
increase its 
residence rate at Red Wing 
to $1.75 month for 


the company to 
from 
per wall 
and abolishing two-party residence service. 


Direct Testimony Completed in 
Rhode Island Rate Case. 

With the offering of an exhibit show- 
ing the expenditures of the New England 
Telephone & for the 
1921-24, 


penses for 


Telegraph Co. 
inclusive, and the 
1925-29, 


years 
projected ex- 


inclusive, the taking 















































house Service. 


COST of maintenance, 





Use Federal 
or replacing old 
maintenance cost. 


SF ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Telephones 
equipment 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
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making 
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Worthy of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the 
business world today he must be 
“worthy of his hire.” 

So it is with books. 
must give the reader his money’s 


In offering 
ing Automatic Switching,” for sale, 
its publishers have arranged an 
excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and 
trated and up-to-date for 
telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, 
MATIC SWITCHING, 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. b 
Automatic switching is certainly 
being rapidly adopted, 
construction of every switch, re- 
lay and contractor in the whole 
automatic 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, 
Gold Stamping, 
263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
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Yellow Pine Cross Arms 


TREATED or UNTREATED 


Long life, strength, and prices 


PINS and BRACKETS 


Southern Pine Mfg. Co. 


$2.50. PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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of direct testimony in the Rhode Island 
telephone rate hearing ended April 29 so 
far as the company is concerned. 

The Rhode Island Public Utilities Com- 
mission fixed June 1 as the date upon 
which the company will present its in- 
ventory and statement of resources in 
Rhode Island. About three days will be 
consumed in the taking of this evidence. 
The cross-examination was set for June 8. 
The date upon which the remonstrants 
will submit testimony was not settled 
upon. 


Nebraska Commission Fixes Toll 
Commissions Under New Law. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has just made its first use of the law 

passed by the 1923 legislature giving it 
power, when appealed to, to fix toll com- 
missions at a higher percentage. The old 
law fixed these at 15 per cent on outgoing 
messages and 10 per cent on incoming. 

The new law made these the minimum 

compensation. 

The Comstock Independent Telephone 
Co. was the complainant. The toll line 
between Comstock and Sargent, where 
the Crownover company operates, is owned 
by the latter, and a flat rate of 10 cents 
is charged. This gave the Comstock com- 
pany but 1% cents on outgoing and 1 cent 
on incoming messages, which was _ less 
than the cost of handling, furnishing 
equipment and doing the bookkeeping and 
collecting. It asked for 40 per cent on 
outgoing messages and 10 per cent on in- 
coming calls. The commission order fixes 
them at 25 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively, and makes them retroactive to 
March 1, 1924. 

E. B. Wait, who operates the Comstock 
exchange, said he was satisfied with the 
minimum percentages from the business 
handled by the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany. This business involves, on the aver- 
age, much longer hauls and correspond- 
ingly greater charges per message, so that 
the commission is considerably greater in 
proportion to the number of messages han- 
dled. The commission adds: 

“If there were common ownership of 
all toll lines with which complainant is 
connected, it might very well be argued 
that the larger compensation received on 
long-haul business would offset any losses 
that might accrue on short-haul traffic and 
that the average would probably result in 
a reasonable compensation on the whole. 
We are confronted, in this particular case, 
however, with a relationship existing be- 
tween the terminal company and a. toll 
company where only short-haul business 
is involved. If our conclusion is correct 
—that this short-haul business is being 
handled at this time by complainant at a 
loss—it follows that the Crownover com- 
pany is the beneficiary of the arrange- 
ment. 

“Whether the statute contemplates a seg- 
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regation of ownership of toll lines and a 
distribution of compensation that will be 
equitable in each instance, appears to be a 
matter of considerable doubt. It is cer- 
tain, however, that complainant has but 
little opportunity to compensate itself for 
loss on the short-haul business on this par- 
ticular line, since the Crownover company 
handles such a fractional portion of such 
traffic.” 

The commission makes it plain that this 
order is not to be taken as applicable to 
the business in the state, but to this par- 
ticular company. Mr. Wait was unable to 
even make estimates of the cost per mes- 
sage when the matter was first presented. 
At the suggestion of the commission he 
made a peg count for a short period from 
which it was thought a ratio for the di- 
vision of expense as between toll and ex- 
change might be determined. By extend- 
ing the count for a period of a year, the 
total number of messages was found to be 
140,880, while the total toll messages be- 
tween Sargent and Comstock was 3,100. 
The ratio, therefore, of the Comstock- 
Sargent calls to the total is 2.2 per cent. 
The property and expenses were divided 
on this basis, producing a cost of 3.7 cents 
per message. 

The commission, however, is not inclined 
to take this as an accurate reflection of 
the costs, as the relationship between toll 
calls and exchange calls might fluctuate 
very materially at different seasons of the 
year. It does show, however, that the 
present compensation is inadequate. Tak- 
ing into consideration the revenue from 
calls going to more distant points over 
this line, the commission fixes the new 
percentages, which will give 2% cents per 
message. 


Approve Increased Rates With 
New Equipment. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. faced strong opposition when the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
journeyed to Weeping Water to hear its 
application for an increase of 50 cents a 
month in business rates and 25 and 15 
cents, respectively, on the two classes of 
residence service. 

The company recently expended $17,000 
in transforming the plant to common bat- 
tery service and in rebuilding pole lines. 
Of this sum, $11,000 came out of the 
depreciation reserve. Patrons were frank 
to tell the commission that they did not 
ask for, nor did they ,desire, the newer 
and better service. One merchant said 
he had been turning the old crank so 
many years that he was perfectly willing 
to continue doing so. 

The situation has some unusual features. 
Back in 1918 the company canvassed its 
subscribers for common battery service, 
and the petition was quite generally signed, 
along with an agreement that no objection 
would be raised to paying an increased 
rate for the better service. Because of 
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conditions. prevailing at the time and. for 
some years afterwards the company- was 
not able to undertake the work. It did 
so, however, in 1924, and now has a 
thoroughly up-to-date plant in service. 

During the years that intervened, how- 
ever, the commission, in order to protect 
the company from loss by reason of the 
rapidly-rising prices of iabor and materi- 
als, ordered rates raised at a hundred 
of its exchanges, and still later raised 
rates on other classes of exchanges. 

It so happened that. Weeping Water 
rates were affected under both orders. 
The subscribers said at the hearing that 
they supposed that these increases were 
in pursugnce of the agreement that they 
would pay more if common battery service 
was installed, and made in advance of the 
work being done. Therefore, when this 
increase was asked for, they protested 
that it had already been covered by past 
advances in rates. 


Eagle River (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 
April 28, rendered a decision in the matter 
of the application of the Eagle River Tel- 
ephone Co., operating about 300 stations at 
Eagle River and vicinity, for authority to 
increase rates, where in the company was 
authorized ‘to increase its net monthly 
rates as follows: 

Old 
Rate. 


New 
Rate. 
Business— 
One-party 
Two-party 2.50 
Four-party wes 2D 
Extension j 7 
Residence— 
One-party ; 1.90 
Two-party : 1.65 
Four-party Rice. . 
Extension telephone : 60 
Desk telephone, additional.... 
Extension bell 
Rural— 
Business, metallic 
Residence, metallic 
Business, grounded 
Residence, grounded 
Desk telephone, additional... . 
Business extension 
Residence extension 
Switching service— 
Township of Eagle River line. 
Jackson line, per station 


$2.75 


1.25 
75 


The local service rates are effective with- 
in a radius of one-half mile of the central 
office, and the rural service within a radius 
of six miles of the central office. 

Subscribers located beyond the local base 
rate area and receiving one, two or four- 
party service shall pay in addition to the 
base rate an excess line mileage charge o! 
75 cents per month per quarter mile of 
fraction thereof. If there is more than 
one subscriber living beyond the local base 
rate area, recéiving such service, this ex- 
cess line mileage charge shall be divided 
among such subscribers in proportion to 
the distance that each resides beyond the 
local base rate area. 

Rural subscribers located beyond the 
rural base rate area shall pay an excess 
mileage charge of 75 cents per month per 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Former Member Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
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detto Sapienza. The device requires no change in the 
wiring of the telephone set. 

Calls made in absence of attendant at subscribing 
station are registered, so the subscriber may learn 
from the central station the numbers of those who 
called while tne receiving station was unattended. 
Write for details. B. Sapienza, 2304 Crotona Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y ‘ 
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quarter mile or fraction thereof beyond 
the rural base rate area for metallic serv- 
ice or 50 cents for grounded service, the 
excess mileage charge to be divided among 
such subscribers in proportion to the dis- 
tance that each resides beyond the rural 
base rate area. 


The new rates authorized are effective 
for service rendered on and after May 1, 
1925. The new rates, it is estimated, will 
increase the revenues of the company ap- 
proximately $725 per annum. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
District OF COLUMBIA. 


April 29: The commission concluded 
its public hearings, begun last fall on the 
revision of the rates of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. in the district. 
The company was given a week in which 
to reply to the figures presented by B. 
McK. Bachman, chief accountant for the 
commission, showing the net income the 
company would have to earn to yield rates 
of return ranging from 6 to 8 per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 


May 13: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the joint petition of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for approval 
of lease agreement dated March 1, 1925, 
covering lease of certain telephone facil- 
ities outside of Chicago, in state of IIli- 
nois, as set forth in lease attached to 
petition, etc. No. 15091. 


INDIANA. 


April 29: The commission ordered the 
Hope Independent Telephone Co., of 
Hope, to make reasonable adjustment of 
accounts with persons who have not re- 
ceived service for a period of 36 hours 
or more and to make repairs as recom- 
mended by representative of commis- 
sion’s engineering department. 

MAINE. 


May 1: New rate schedules filed by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
providing for increases of approximately 
18 per cent over the present rates in the 
company’s 86 exchanges in the state of 
Maine. 


MINNESOTA. 


May 21: Hearing at: Lake Benton in 
the matter of the application of the Lin- 
coln County Telephone Co. for authority 
to change its schedule of telephone rates 
at Lake Benton. M-1476. 


MIssourRI. 


April 10: The commission authorized 
the Macon-Chariton County Telephone 
Co. to file a schedule of rates providing 
for a toll charge of 10 cents per message 
between its exchange at New Cambria 
and the exchanges at Callao, Ethel and 
Bucklin, and the Callao Telephone Co. 
to file a schedule of rates providing for 
a toll charge of 10 cents per message be- 
tween its exchanges at Callao and the 
exchange at New Cambria. 


Since the exchanges at Bucklin and 
Ethel would be obliged to handle toll calls 
at their switchboards, the commission 
held that they should be properly compen- 
sated for such service and that an equit- 
able arrangement would be for the Buck- 
lin company to receive as its compensation 
one-half of the amount collected for toll 
calls to New Cambria originating at Buck- 
lin and that the exchanges at Callao and 
Ethel should receive as their compensation 
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the entire amount collected for toll calls 
from their exchanges to the exchange at 
New Cambria. 

The commission held that it was with- 
out authority to establish a toll charge 
between the New Cambria and Bynum- 
ville exchanges for the reason that the 
Bynumville Telephone Co. was a mutual 
concern and under the laws of the state, 
the commission has no jurisdiction over 
the rates of such company. 


April 18: The commission authorized 
the sale of the property of the Hedge- 
wood Telephone Co., to the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Higginsville. No. 4349. 


April 27: The commission granted 
permission to the Pleasanton Telephone 
Co. to discontinue its long distance service 
to the city of Hume and to disconnect and 
withdraw its line from that city. The 
commission dismissed the complaint of the 
city of Hume in this case. No. 3905. 


May 2: The commission approved the 
sale by the Holden Home Telephone Co., 
of Holden, and the Johnson County Home 
Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, to the 
Central Missouri Home Telephone Co. 
of all of the property of the former com- 
panies for a sum equal to the par value 
of the capital stock of the Holden Home 
($50,000 subject to an indebtedness of 
$500 in the form of a promissory note) 
and equal to the par value of the capital 
stock of the Johnson County Home ($132,- 
500 subject to an incumbrance of $13,500 
owing to the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.) No. 4345. 

NEBRASKA, 


May 4: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of sundry citizens of Deshler for 
service from the local telephone company, 
held that as the company is operated as 
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a mutual company, the commission is 
without jurisdiction over it, and complaint 
dismissed. 

May 5: Petition filed by residents of 
Orleans asking that the commission order 
the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., 
of Alma to give full service on Sundays 
and holidays, increased cost to be repre- 
sented in increased rates. 


May 5: Hearing at Weeping Water of 
application of Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for common battery rate sched- 
ule; opposed by sundry citizens who 
allege that new common battery equipment 
was installed in pursuance of an old 
agreement for increased rates that have 
been paid for some years. Testimony 
adduced and matter taken under advise- 
ment. 

May 6: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Cortland Telephone Co. for 
permission to apply schedule of gross and 
net rates; it appearing that the rates 
asked for are the standard ones in the 
state and that their application is reason- 
ably necessary, order issued granting per- 
= to charge them, beginning June 1, 
1925. 


May 8: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of sundry subscribers to the Howe 
exchange of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for abandonment of the 
that exchange and for direct connec- 
tions with Auburn exchange of the same 
company; request found reasonable and 
company given 90 days in which to make 
necessary changes in service and equip- 
ment. 


May 19: Hearing on citations issued 
by commission upon Stanton Telephone 
Co. to show cause why no report has been 
filed with the commission for switching 
income collected and why farm-line sub- 
scribers are required to build and main- 
tain sub lines. 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
Glenwood Telephone Co. for permission 
to charge rate of $17 a year to all sub- 
scribers except stockholders owning and 
maintaining their own lines. 


OKLAHOMA. 


May 15: Hearing on application of the 
Headrick Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase rates in Martha. No. 6369. 


May 22: Hearing in the case of the 
Bixby Chamber of Commerce vs. the 
Bixby Telephone Co., alleging inadequate 
telephone service at certain hours. No. 


6610. 
RuHopeE IsLANp. 


June 1: Date scheduled for presenta- 
tion of inventory and statement of re- 
sources of Rhode Island properties of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
On June 8 the remonstrants will com- 
mence to submit their testimony in opposi- 
tion to the proposed rate increases of the 
New England company. 


VIRGINIA. 


April 30: The commission ruled that 
the Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 
could supply the Page County Milling Co., 
of Shenandoah, with long distance tele- 
phone service after hearing a complaint 
by the milling company that the Page 
County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
had not furnished adequate service and 
had interfered with its efforts to secure 
service from the Harrisonburg company. 

It was alleged that the Page County 
company twice cut the wires of the Har- 
risonburg company, once after the wires 
had been ordered restored by the commis- 
sion, pending its investigation into the case. 
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WISCONSIN. 

May 4: In the matter of the proposed 
extension by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to the premises of L. D. Eastman in 
North Liberty and to the premises of 
Robert Stoffel in North Lancaster, the 
commission found that public convenience 
and necessity do not require the proposed 
extensions, and ordered the telephone com- 
pany to refrain from making such exten- 
sions. T-1156. 

May 12: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Prospect, Guthrie & 
Big Bend Telephone Co., of Prospect, for 
authority to increase rates. U-3237. 

May 12: Hearing at Princeton on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 
its Princeton exchange. U-3218. 


May 13: Hearing at Winneconne on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 
its Winneconne exchange. U-3217. 


May 13: Hearing at Omro on the ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates at its 
Omro exchange. U-3194. 

May 14: Hearing at Wrightstown on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at its Wrightstown exchange. U- 
3220. 


May 15: Hearing at Shawano on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for approval of a schedule of rates 
for common battery service at its Shawano 
exchange in place of the present magneto 
service rates. U-3190. 


May 19: Hearing at Cornell on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 
its Cornell exchange. U-3216. 


May 20: Hearing at Bruce on the ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates at its 
Bruce exchange. U-3219. 


May 21: Hearing at Webster on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of the Badger Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Webster. U-3188. 


May 25: Hearing at Oconomowoc on 
the application of the Badger Telephone 
Co. of Oconomowoc for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-3241. 


May 25: Hearing at Oconomowoc on 
the petition of Paul, et al, for telephone 
service from the Badger Telephone Co. 
of Oconomowoc. 


May 27: Hearing at Eau Claire on the 
application of the Carywille Telephone 
Co., of Caryville, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-3225. 


May 29: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Marathon City Tele- 
phone Co., of Marathon City, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-3249. 


May 29: Hearing at Minong on the 
matter of the investigation on motion of 
the commission of the necessity of exten- 
sion of the Alliance Telephone Co. of 
Minong to R. Block, et al. U-3239. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Young tele- 
phone man, risen from ranks, now em- 
ployed as manager of Class B company, 
wants start towards acquiring small 
property of his own, preferably in 
Illinois. Has $5,000.00 to deposit as evi- 
dence of confidence in ability. Address 
6261, care of TELEPHONY. 














